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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE public have been amuſed by many 

7 extracts from the Pamphlet entitled 
de Senſe which have been held up as Proof 
poſitive that the Americans deſire to become in- 
dependent ; we are happy in this opportunity 
of publiſhing Plain Truth ; which we take to 
be as (good a proof chat the: Americans do not de- 
fire to become independent. After all the 
public cap. only judge fi from che realpajngs of 
two private gentlemen 1 in North America, whe- 
| ther the Americans are, or are not prepared for 
a ſtate of independence ; and whether it is pro- 
bable they may | betake themſelves to ſuch a 


Nate. 


COMMON SENSE: 


' ADDRESSED TO THE 


INHABITANTS 


| 4 | 
| | 
Fi # ME © £-+T- | 
- ——On the cllowing increfing | 
y n 
ri of 
0 rr 


: II. Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succeſſion, 
III. Thoughts on the preſent State of American Affairs. 


E IV. Of the preſent Ability of America, with ſome miſcella- 
neous Reflections. 
f | A NEW EDITION, with ſeveral Additions in the Body of the 
Work. To which is added an APPENDIX ; together with an 
3 Addreſs to the People called QUAKERS. 
N. B. The New Addition here given increaſes the Work upwards 3 
id of Ons Third. 
O- 3 
a Alan lnows no Maſter ſave creating Heaven, 
Or theſe whom Choice and common Good ordain. f 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PE ERHAPS the ge as —_ in the fillow- 
ing pages are not yet ſufficiently faſhionable to pro- 
cure them general favor ; a long babit of not thinking a 


right, and raiſes at firſt @ formidable outery in defence 
of cuſtom. But the tumult ſoon Jenn W. me makes 


more converts than reaſon. © 
F power, ir generally the. 


As a long and violent abuſe 
means of calling the right of it in queſtion, (and in mat- 


the ſufferers been aggravated into the enquiry) and as the 
King of England bath undertaken in bis own right, t0 
_ the 1 in what he calls theirs, and as 
—_—_ good people of this country are grievouſly oppreſſed by 
the 7 7: they have an undoubted privilege to en- 
quare ; into ”= pretenſions of both, and equally to rejelt the 
bes fin lid. of either. 

In the following ſheets the author hath ftudiouſly avoid- 
ed every thing which is perſonal among ourſelves. Com- 
pliments as well as cenſure to individuals make no part 
thereof. The wiſe, and the worthy, need not the tri- 

umph of a pamphlet ; and thoſe whoſe ſentiments are in- 
judicious, or unfriendly, will ceaſe of themſelves, unleſs 
too much pains are beſtowed upon their converſion. 

The cauſe of America is in a great meaſure the cauſe of 
all mankind. Many circumſtances hath, and will ariſe, 
which are not local, but univerſal, and through which the 

inciples of all lovers of mankind are affected, and in tha 
event of which their affettions are intereſted. The laying 
@ country deſolate with fire and ſword, declaring war 


thing wrong, gives it a ſuperficial- appearance of being 


ters too which. might never bave been thought of, had not 
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INTRODUCTION: 


rant the natural rights of all mankind, and extirpating 

the defenders — from ibe face of the earth, is the 

concern of every man to whom nature bath, given the; power 

of feeling : z och which _ 3 of vt cen =; 
is the O] 


P. $. The Publication of ee 8 
delayed, with a view of taking notice (bad it been necaſ- 
ſary) of any attempt to refute the doctrine of ' independ- 
ance: - As no hath yet appeared, it is now pre. 
fumed that none will, the time needful for' getting ſuch a 

Performance ready for the public being confiderably paſt. 

Who the author of this production is, is wholly unnereſs. 
ſary to the public, as the objet for attention is the Docłrine 
itſelf, not the Man. Ter it may not beameceſſary to ſay 
That be is unconneHed with any party, and under no fort = 
| of influence public TO bur the hor Irre 
and principle. 


Philadelphia, February 14 2700 


Of che origin and deſign of government in ge- 
neral. With conciſe remarks on the Engliſn 
conſtitution. ? | 


IME writers. have ſa confounded ep wich govern- 
ment, as to leave little or no diſtindtian between. them; 
whereas they are not baly different, but have different 
origins. Society is produced by our wants, and government 
by our wickedneſs ; the former promotes aur happineſs 
re by uniting our affections, the latter negatively 


reſtraining our viceg. The one encourages intercourſe, 
the other cxeats diſtindtions. The fuſt is a patron, the laſt 
aP r. . abt, 6 R 
Society in every ſtate is a bleſſing, but government even 
in its del ſtate ö evil; in its worſt ſtate an 
intoſerable one; for when we ſuffer, or are expoſed to the 
fame miſeries by a-gouernment, which we might expect in a 
country quithout government, our calamity is heightened by 
refleRing that we furniſh the means by which we ſuffet. 
.Goyernment, like dreſs, is the badge of loſt innocence; 
the palaces of kings are built on the ruins of the bowers of 
paradiſe. For were the impulſes of conſcience clear, uni- 
form, and jrrefiſtably obeyed, man would need no other 
Jawgiver.; but that not being the caſe, hefinds it neceſſary to 
ſurrender up a part of his property to furniſh means for the 
protection of the, reſt; and this he is induced to do by the 
ſame prudence which in eyery other caſe, adviſes him out of 
tp evils to chuſe the Jeaſt, #/herefore ſecurity being the 
true deſign and end of govenment, it. unanſwerably follows, 
that yubatever farm thereof appears molt likely to inſure it to 
us, with the leaſt expence and greateſt benefit, is preferable 


3 In 


| 
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In order to gain a clear and juſt idea of the deſign and end 
of government, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall number of perſons 
ſettled in ſome ſequeſtred part of the earth, unconnected 


wit h the reſt, they will then repreſent the firſt peopling ot 


any _ or of the world. In this ſtate of natural liberty, 
ſociety will be their firſt thought. A thouſand motives will 
excite them thereto, the ſtrength of one man is ſo unequal to 
his wants, and his mind ſo unfitted for perpetual ſolitude, 


"web , 
+ Got, 


that he is ſoon obliged to ſeek aſſiſtance and relief of another 


who in his turn requires the ſame. Four or five united 
would be able to raiſe a tollerable dwelling in the midit of a 
wilderneſs; but one man might labour out the common 
period of life without accompliſhing any thing ; when he 
had felled his timber he could not remove it, nor erect it after 
it was removed; hunger in the mean time would urge him 


from his work, and every different want call him a different 


way. Diſeaſe, nay even misfortune would be death, for tho 


neither might be mortal, yet either would diſable him from 
living, Fa reduce him to a ſtate in which he might rather be 


ſaid to periſh than to die. 


our newly arrived emigrants. into ſociety, the reciprocal 


bleſſings of which, would ſuperſede, and render the obliga- 


tions of law and government unneceſſary while they re- 
mained perfectly juſt to each other; but as nothing but 
heaven is impregnable to vice, it will unavoidably happen, 
that in propoi tion as they ſurmount the firſt difficulties of 
emigration, which bound them together in a common cauſe, 
they will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to each 
other; and this remiſſnefs will point out the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing ſome form of government to ſupply the of 
moral virtue. Fg | Wy 
Some convenient tree will afford them a State-Houſe, 
under the branches of which, the whole colony may aſſemble 
to deliberate on public matters. It is more than probable 
that their firſt laws will have the title only of REGULATIONS, 
and be inforced by no other penalty than public diſeſteem. 
In this firſt . parliament every man, by natural right, will 
have a ſeat. | [12M 
But as the colony increaſes, the public cancerns will in- 


Thus, neceſſity like a gravitating power, would ſoon form 


creaſe likewiſe, and the diſtance at which the members may 


be ſeperated, will render it too inconvenient for all of them 
ts 


I * 


—— 
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to meet on every occaſion as at firſt, when their number was 
ſmall, their habitations near, and the publie concerns few and 
trifling. This will point out the convenience of their con- 
ſenting to leave the legiſlative part to be man: ged by a ſelect 
number choſen from the whole body, who are ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame concerns at ſtake which thoſe have who ap- 
inted them, and who will a& in the ſame manner as the 
whole body would act, were they preſent, If the colony 
continue increaſing, it will become neceſſary to augment the 
number of the repreſentatives, and that the intereſt of every 
of the colony may be attended to, it will be found 
beſt to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part 
ſending its proper number; and that the elected might never 
form to themſelves an intereſt ſeperate from the clectors, pru- 
dence will point out the neceſſity of having elections often; 
becauſe as the elected might by that means return and mix 
again with the general body of the elefors in a few months, 
their fidelity to. the public will be ſecured by the prudent 
reflection of not making a rod for themſelves. And as this 
frequent interchange will eſtabliſh a common intereſt with 
every part of the community, they will mutually and naturally. 
| ſupport each other, and on this (not on the unmeaning name 
of king) depends the ſtrength of government and the happineſs of 
the governed. 2J2ͤ v0 -- "OTA 
| Here then is the origin and riſe of government; namely, a 
mode rendered neceſſary by the inability of moral virtue to 
govern the world; here too is the deſign and end of govern- 
ment, viz. freedom and ſecurity. And however our eyes 
may be dazzled with ſhow, or our ears decei ved by ſound; 
however prejudice may warp our wills, or intereſt darken our 
underſtanding; the ſimple voice of nature and of reaſon will 
ſay, it is rigit. ce et a» 

I draw my idea of the form of goyernment from a principle 
in nature, which no art can overturn, viz. that the more 
ſimple any thing is, the leſs liable it is to be diſordered, and the 
eaſier repaired when diſordered ; and with this maxim in view, 
I offer a few remarks on the fo much boaſted conſtitutionof 
England. That it was noble for the dark and Alaviſh times 
in which it was erected, is granted, When the world was 
over-run with tyranny, the leaſt remove therefrom was a 
glorious riſque, But that it is imperfec}, ſubject Nr 

| „ * . 7 n ns," 
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ſions, and incapable,of producing what it ſeems to promiſe, 
is eaſily d in!! Ot? - ee IR 
Abſolute governments, (tho? the diſgrace of human n ture) 
have this, advantage. with them, that the . 
people ſuffer, they know the head from which their ſuffering 
ſprings, know likewiſe the remedy, and are not bew:lderey. 
25 a yariety of cauſes and cures. But the conſtitution of : 
ngland is fo exceedingly complex, that the nation may 
ſuffer for years together without being able to diſcover in 
which part the fault lies; ſome will ſay in one and ſome in 
another, and every political phyſician will adviſe a dieren 
medicine. TR 883 82 
1 know it is n over local or long ſtanding pre- 

judices, yet if we will ſuffer ourſelves to examine the com- 
ponent parts of the Engliſh conſtitution, we ſhall find them 
to be the baſe remains of two ancient tyrannies, compounded 
with ſom@new republican materials. h „ 
. £irt.—The remains of monarchial tyranny in the perſon 
ASS thinned; no i 506; 29 
. Secondly. The remains of ariſtocratical tyranny in the 
perſons of the peers. Vn | Yo ER 
. Thirdly.—T he new republican materials in the perſon; 
of the commons, on whoſe virtue depends the freedom 8 
En land. . $6 Wi” 
Ide two firſt, by being hereditary, are independent of the 
people; wherefore in a con/{itutional ſenſe they contribute no- 
thing towards the freedom of the ſtate. Si, 3 
Jo ſay that the conſtitution of England is à nien 
of three powers reciprocally checting each other, is farci- 
cal, either the words have no meaning, or they are flat 
contrafigtians. j;;f/ eit eld n 1 Ty 5 
To ſay that the commons is a check upon the king, pre- 
ſuppoſes two things: E WY 

. Firſt, —That-the king is not to be truſted without bei 
looked after, or in other words, that a thirſt for abſolute 
power is the natural diſeaſe of monarchy. _ 1 
| Secondly, —T hat the commons, by bring appointed for 
that purpoſe, are either wiſer or more worthy-of confidence 
than the crown... Io EO 
But as the ſame conſtitution which.gives the commons a 
power to cheek the king by withholding the ſupplies, gives 
afterwards the king a power to check the comntons 3 
N empowering 


* 
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ing him to reje& their other dills; it again ſuppoſes 

Flat the king is Wer thi thoſe Whom it bas already ſurpaled 
to be wiſer than him. A mere abſurdity! | * 
There is ſomething 7 ridiculous in the compo- 


ſition of monarchy ; it firſt excludes a man from the means of 


eſt judgment 1s rfquired, The Nate of a king ſhuts him from 
the world, yet the buſineſs of a king requires him to know 
e ; wherefore the different parts, by unnaturally 
oppoſing an an each other, prove the whole character 
to be abſurd and uſeleſs, r N 1 

Some writers have explained the Engliſh conſtitution thus: 
The king, ſay they, is one, the people another; the peers 


information, Tk him to act in caſes where the high- 


are an houſe in behalf of the king, the commons in behalf 


of the people; but this hath all the diſtinctions of an houſe, 
divided againſt itſelf; and though the expreſſions be plea- 
ſantly arranged, yet when examined, they appear idle and 
ambiguous ; and it will always happen, that the niceſt con- 
ſtruction that”, words are capable of when applied to the de- 
ſcription of Tomething which either cannot exiſt, or is tod 
incomprehenſible to be within the compaſs of deſcription, will 
be words of ſound only, and tho they may amule the gar, 
they cannot inform the mind; for this explanation includes 
a previous queſtion, viz. 2 
the people are afraid 10 truſi, and always obliged to check? 
Such a power could not be 71 25 of a wiſe people, neither 
can any power, which needs checking, be from God; yet the 
proviſion, which the conſtitution makes, ſyppoſes Tuch a 
power to exiſt, , | CERES | 
But the proviſion is unequal to the taſk ; the means either 
cannot or will not accompliſh the end, and the whole affair 
is a felode ſe ; for as the greater weight will always carry up 
the leſs, and as all the wheels of a machine are put in motion 
by one, it only remains to know which power in the conſti- 
tution has the moſt weight, for that will govern ; and tho? 
the othezs, or a part of them, may Clog, or, as the phraſe is, 
check the rapidity of its motion, yet ſo long as they cannot 
ſtop it, their endeavours will be ineffectual; the firſt moving 
1 will at laſt have its way, and hat it wants in 
$ ſupplied by time. | 1 5 . 
Thatthe crown is this overbearing part in the Engliſh cone 
conſtitution, needs not be mentioned, and that it — 
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0 came the king hy a power which - 
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whole conſequence merely from being the giver of places and 
penſions, is ſelf-evident, wherefore, though we have been 
 wiſeenough to ſhut and lock a door againſt abſolute monarchy, 
we at the ſame time have been fooliſh enough to put the 
crown in poſſeſſion of the key. * E 

The prejudice of Engliſhmen in favour of their own go- 
vernment by kings, lords and commons, atiſes as much or 


more from national pride than reaſon. Individuals are un- 


doubtedly ſafer in England than in ſome other countries, but 
the will of the king is as much the Jaw of the land in Britain 
as in France, with this difference, that inſtead of proceeding 
directly from his mouth, it is handed to the people under the 
more bormidable ſhape of an act of parliament, For the fate 
of Charles the Firſt hath only made kings more ſubtle— not 
more juſt. | | l *y 
Wherefore, laying aſide all national pride and prejudice in 
favour of modes and forms, the plain truth is, that it is wholly 
owing to the conſtitution of the people, and not to the conſtitutian of 
the Dae that the crown is not as oppreſſive in England 
s in Turky. 5 ‚ WM 7 tf 
'D An inquiry into the conſtitutional errors in the Engliſh 
form of government is at this time highly neceſſary; for as 
we are never in a proper condition of doing juſtice to others, 
while we continue under the influence of ſome leading par- 
tiality, ſo neither are we capable of doing it to ourſelves 
while we.remain fettered by any obſtinate prejudice. And 
as a man, who is attached to a proſtitute, is unfitted to chooſe 
or judge a wife, ſo any prepoſſeſſion in favour of a rotten 
conſtitution of government will diſable us from diſcerning a 
good one. | a E 


4 


Of monarchy and hereditary ſucceſſion. | 


1 being originally equals in the order of crea- 
VI tion, the equality could only be deſtroyed. by ſome ſub- 
ſequent circumſtances; the diſtiuctions of rich, and poor, 
may in a great meaſure be accounted for, and that without 
having recourſe to the harſh, ill-ſounding names of op- 
preſſion and avarice. Oppreſſion is often the conſequence, by 
ſeldom or never the means of riches ; and though avarice wil 


_ preſerve 


makes him too timorous to be wealthy 
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preſerve à man from bein neceſſitouſly poor, it generally 


But there is another and greater diſtinction, for which no 
truly natural or religious reaſon can be aſſigned, and that is, 
the diſtinction of men into K1NGs and SUBJECTS.  Male'and 
female are the diſtinctions of nature, good and bad the diſ- 
tinction of heaven; but how a race of men came into the 
world ſo exalted above the reſt, and diltinguiſhed like ſome 
new ſpecies, is worth enquiring into, and whether they are 
the means of happineſs or of miſery to mankind, i %, 

In the early ages of the world, according to the ſeripture 
chronology, there were no kings; the conſequence of which 
was, there were no wars; it is the pride of kings which 
throw mankind into confuſion. Holland without a king hath 


enjoyed more peace for this laſt century than any of the mo- 


narchical governments in Europe, Antiquity favours the 
ſame remark ; for the quiet and rural lives of the firſt pa- 
riarchs hath a happy ſomething in them, which vaniſhes 
away when we come to the hiftory of Jewiſh royalty. 
overnment by kings was firſt introduced into the world 
by the Heathens, from whom the children of Iſrael copied 
the cuſtom. It was the moſt proſperous inventiòn the Devil 
ever ſet on foot for the promotion of idolatry, The Heathens 
paid divine honours to their deceaſed kings, and the Chriſtian 
world hath improved on the plan, by doing the ſame to their 
living ones. How impious is the title of ſacred majeſty ap- 


plied to a worm, who in the midſt of his ſplendour is erum 


As the exalting one man ſo greatly above the reſt cannot 


juſtified on the equal rights of nature, ſo neither can it be de- 


fended on the authority of ſcripture; for the will of the Al- 
mighty, as declared by Gideon and the prophet Samuel, ex- 
preſsly diſapproves of government by kings. All anti-mo- 
narehical parts of ſcripture have been very ſmoothly gloſſed 
over in monarchical governments, but they undoubtedly merit 
the attention of countries which have their governments yet 
to form. Render unto Ceſar the things which are Caeſar's" 


is the ſcripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no ſupport of mo- 


narchical government, for the Jews at that time were without 

a king, and in a ſtate of vallalage to the Romans, r 
Near three thouſand years paſſed away from the Mofaic ae- 
— a national deluſion 


eount of the creation, till the- Jews 
Es: requeſted 
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requeſted a king. Fill then their form of gove t (ex- 
cept in extraordinary caſes, where the Almighty interpoſed) 


Was a kind of republic adminiſtered by a judge and the elders 


of the tribes, | Kings they had none, and it was held finful 
to acknowledge any being under that title but the Lord of 
Hoſts. And when a man — reflects on the idolatrous 
homage which is paid to the perſons of kings, he need not 
wonder that the Almighty, ever jealous of his hong; ſhould 
diſapprove of a form of government which ſo impiouſly. in- 
vades the prerogative of heaven. | W 
Monarchy is ranked in ſcripture as one of the fins of the 
Jews, for which a curſe in relerye is denounced againit them, 
| The hiſtory of that tranſaction is worth attending to. 

The children of Iſrael being oppreſſed by the Migianites, 
Gideon marched againſt them with a {mall army and victory, 
thro” the divine interpoſition, decided in his favour. T 

s, elate with ſucceſs, and attributing it to the generalſhi 
of Gideon, propoſed making him a king, ſaying Rule thou 
over us, thou and thy ſon and thy ſon's ſon. Here was 
temptation in its fulleſt extent; not a kingdom only, but an 
hereditary one, but Gideon in the piety of his ſoul replied, 
I will not rule over you, neither ſhall my ſon rule over you, 
THrt LORD SHALL RULE OVER YOU. Words need not be 
more explicit; Gideon doth not decline the honor, but de- 
mieth their right to give it; neither doth he compliment them 

with invented declarations of his thanks, but in the poſitive 
Nile of 2 prophet charges them with diſaffect ion to their pro- 
per Sovereign, the King of Heaven,  _ : 
About one hundred and thirty years after this, they fell 
again into the fame error, The hankering which the Jews 
had for the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Heathens, is ſomethin 
exceedingly unaccountable ; but ſo it was, that laying hal 
of the miſconduct of Samuel's two ſons, who were entruſted 
with ſome ſecular concerns, they came in an abrupt and clay 
- morous manner to Samuel, ſaying, Bebold thou art old, and 
thy fons <walk not in thy ways, now male us a bing to judge us, lle 
ell the other natiann. And here we cannot but obſerve that 


their motives were bad, viz, that they might be lie unto 
ther nations, i. e. the Heathens, whereas their true glory 
laid in being as much wxlike them as poſſible. Bui the thing 
di/pleaſed Samwelwhen, they ſaid, Give us a king to judge us; und 
Samuel proyed unte the. Lord, and the Lord ſaid unto Samuels 


Hearken 
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COMM ON SENSE: 9 
Hearken unto the voicr of the people in all that they. ſay: unte thee, 
or they have not rejected hl Tos they have rejected me, THAT 

SHOULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM. According to all the 


' works which they have done fince the day that I brought them up out 


of Egypt, even unto this day; wherewith they have 2 me 
and ſerved other Gods ; ſo do they alſo unto thee, Now. there- 
fare bearken unto their voice, howbert, proteſt ſolemnly unto them, 
and ſhew them the manner of the king that ſhall reign over them, 
i. e. not of any particular king, but the general manner of 
the kings of the earth, whom Iſrael was ſo eagerly copyin 
after. And notwithſtanding the great diſtance of time a 
difference of manners, the Lean is ſtill in faſhion. And 
Samu:l told all the words 'of the Lord unte the people, that 
aſked of him a king, And he ſaid, This ball be the manner of the 
king that ſhall reign over you ; he will take your fons and appoint 
them for himſelf, for his chariots, and. ta be his hatſamen, and 
ſome ſhall run before his. chariots, {this deſcription. agrees 
with the preſent mode of impreſſing men) and he wnll appoint 
him captain over thouſands and captains over fifties,” and will ſet 
them to eur his ground, and to reap his harveſt, and ta. make his 
inſtruments of war, and inſtruments f his chariats; and be will 
take your daughters to be confectionaries, and ta he roatg, and ta be 
doakers, (this deſcribes the expence and luxury as well as the 
oppreſſion of kings) and he will take your fields and your 
olive yards, even the beſt of them, and give them to big ſeruants; 
and he will tale the tenth of your: ſeed, and of : your vincyards, 
and give them to his officers and to his ſervants, (by which we 
{e that bribery, corruption, and favouritiſm are the ſtanding 
vices of kings) and he will take the tenth of your men ſervants, 
and your maid ſervants, and your goodlieft young men, and your 
aſſes, and put them to his wort; and be will: take the tenth, of 
your ſheep, and ye ſhall be his ſervants, and ye ſhall cry out in that 
day becauſe of your king which: ye ſhall have choſen, AND. THE 
LoRD WILL'NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT DAY.” This 
accounts for the continuation of monarchy ; neither do 
the characters of the few good kings which have lived ſince, 
either ſanctify the title, or blot out the ſinfulneſs of the ori- 
gin; the high encomium given of David takes no notice of 
him officially as a king, but only as a man after God's own 
heart, 8 the peop 7546 to obey the voice of Samuel, 
and they ſaid, Nay, but we will N 
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be like all the nations, and thut our tiny may jullge us, and g 
out before us, and he our battles. Samuel continued to — 
with them, but to no purpoſe; he ſet before them their in: 


Fratitude, but all would not avail; and ſeeing them fully | 


bent on their folly, he .cried out, 7 will call unto the 

and he ſhall fen thunder. and rain, (which then was 3 
puniſhment, being in the time of wheat harveſt) that ye 
may perceive and ee that your euicktdneſs is great which qe hav} 
one in the | fight of ibe Lbrd,' I A8KING YOU A KING, 
Be Hamel called unto the Lord, and the Lord ferit thunder and 
hain that day, and all the 72 greatly feared the Lord and 


Laue, Aud: all tht peaple ſaid unto, Samuel, pray for Yhy 


Ser vants unto the Lord thy God that we die not, for W E HAVE 
ADDED UN:i'0' OUR SIN S THIS EVIL, TO Ask A KING, 
Theſe portions: of ſcripture are direct and poſitive. They 
admit of no equivocal conſtruction. That the | Almighty 
hath here entered his proteſt againſt monarchial governme 

is true, or tlie ſcripture is falſe. And a man hath go 
reaſon to believe that there is as much of king- craft, as 
xwieft-craft, in withholding the ſcripture from the public in 
Þopith countries. For monarchy in every inſtance. is the 
— 7 —— DEER | 
To 


To che evil of monarchy we have added that of hereditary 


ſucceſſion; and as the firſt is a degradation and leflening of 
ourſelves; ſo the ſecond, claimed as a matter of right, is an 
inſult and an impoſition r For all men being ori- 
ginally equals, no one by birth could have a right to ſet dp his 
own family in perpetual. preference to all others for er, 
and though himſelf might deſerve /me decent degree; of ho- 
nours of his cotemporaries, yet his deſcendants might be far 
too unworthy to inherit them. One of the ſtrongeſt n- 
mul proofs of the folly of hereditary right in kings, is, 
Hikt nurure diſapproves it, otherwiſe the would not fo fre- 
quently turn it into ridicule by giving mankind. an 4+ fer 
b Loh 2 | 4 112-301 ceT 

BVecandly, as no man at firſt could poſſeſs any other public 
hofiors/than- were beftowed upon him, ſo the givers of thoſe 
honors could have no right to give away the right of poſterity+ 
And though they might ſay, We chooſe you for aur 
head, th could not, without manifeſt injuſtice to their 
children, ſay, that your children, and your children's 
children ſhall reign over ours far ever. Becauſe ſuch an un- 


wiſe 
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COMMON SENSE - 1 
wiſe, unjuſt, unngtural N might (pe in the 977 
7. . ut. them under. the government 
fool t wiſe eit 1Þ eir private fentivgnts, ha 0 
veated þ it tary e wit 1 pt; yet it is one 
evils w = once 75 fp, not ay repo: 


many ahh from from ſuperſfition 
=" powerful part 8559 with the King the u N th of 


This i #0 ſuppoſing he preſent 185 of kings in the world to 
have ha onourable ie e 3. Whereas it 18 more — 1 
habe, uh pon” we take 5 coverin of 1 0 0 

d trace them to their Girl we ſhould find he fk 
97 them nothing better 4 A — — ruthan 
reſtleſs gang, whoſe ſavage manners, or pre-eminence ig 
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dations, 567 g ice pd as fo io -- 
for ſafety A ane batons. gh . NE ck 
F: 4 of giving ereditary r ho 8 —4 
me 900 lech, a — 2 excluſion 8 | 
NE le with the fr unreſtrained principl, they 
Any y. Where efq 


profelled re hereditary ſucceſſion in 
early 1 Aer 1 not take place as a MAE 
1 ſometh Rue ca 15 or 98 5 iment 


venience, was afterwards claimed as 57 
England, ſince the conguelt,. hath known ſome few 


' monarchs, but graaned beneath a much larges number of bad 


ones; yet no man in Hs ſenſes can ſay that their claim under 
William the ( ORGY is a very honourable one. A French 
baſtard landin 7 banditti, and eſtab] iſhing 
himſelf king « of 1255 land 84 the conſent X the natives, 
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hath no divinity in it. However, it is needleſs to ſpend much 
time in expoling the folly of hereditary right; if there are 
any ſo weak as to. believe it, let them promiſcuouſly worſhip 
the aſs and the lion, and welcome, I ſhall neither copy 


A 


their humility, nor diſturb their devotion. 
Vet I ſhould be glad to aſk how they ſuppoſe kings came 
at firſt? The queſtion admits but of three anſwers, viz. 
either by lot, by election, or by uſurpation. If the firſt king 
was taken by lot, it eſtabliſhes a precedent for the next, 
which excludes hereditary ſucceſſion. Saul was by lot, yet 
the ſucceſſion was not hereditary, neither does it appear from 
that tranfaction there was any intention it ever ſhould, If 
the firſt king of any country was by election, that likewiſe 
eftabliſhes a precedent for he next; for to ſay that the right 
of all future generations is taken away, by the act of the 
firſt electors, in their choice not only of a king, but of a fa- 
mily of kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of Seri 
ture but the doctrine of original fin, which ſuppoſes 
free will of all men loſt in Adam ; and from ſuch compari- 
fon, and it will admit of no other, hereditary ſucceſſion can 
derive no glory. For as in Adam all ſinned, and as in the 
firſt electors a men obeyed; as in. the one all mankind 
were ſubjected to Satan, and in the other to ſovereignty ; 
a3 our innocence was loſt in the firſt, and our autho- 
Tity in the laſt; and as both difable us from re- aſſuming 
ſome former {tate and priyilege, it unanſwerably follows, 
that original fin and hereditary ſucceſfion are parallels. Diſ- 
honourable rank | Inglorious connexion ! Vet the moſt 
' ſubtile ſophiſt cannot produce a juſter ſimile. 

As to uſurpation, no man will be ſo hardy as to defend 
it; and that William the conqueror was an uſurper, is a fat 
not to be contradicted. The plain truth is, that the anti- 
quity of Engliſh monarchy will not bear looking into. 

But it ĩs not ſo much the abſurdity as the evil of hereditary 
ſucceſſion which concerns mankind. Did it enſurea race of 
good and wiſe men, it would have the ſeal of divine autho- 

Tity, but as it opens a door to the fooliſh, the wicked, and the 
improper, it hath in it the nature of oppreſſion. Men , who 
look upon themſelves born to reign, and others to obey, ſoon 
grow inſolent; ſelected from the reſt of mankind their 

minds are early poiſoned by importance; and the world * 
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act in differs ſo materially from the world at large, that they 
have but little opportunity of knowing its true intereſts, and 
when they ſucceed to the government, are frequently the 
moſt ignorant and unfit of any throughout the dominions. 


Another evil which attends hereditary ſucceſſion is, that 


the throne is ſubject to be poſſeſſed by a minor at any age; 


all which time che regency, _— under the cover of a 


king, have every opportunity and inducement to betray their 
pcs The ſame national misfortune happens, when a king, 
worn out with age and infirmity, enters the laſt ſtage of hu- 
man weakneſs. In both theſe caſes, the public becomes a 
a prey to every miſcreant, who can tamper ſucceſsfully with 
the follies either of age or infancy, +. 1 

The. moſt plaufible plea which hath ever been offered in 


favour of hereditary ſucceſſion, is, that it preſerves a nation 


from civil wars; and were this true, it would be weighty 
whereas, it is, the moſt barefaced falſity ever impoſed upon 
mankind. The whole hiſtory of England diſowns' the fact. 


Thirty kings and two minors have reigned in that diſtracted 
kingdom ſince the conqueſt, in which time there have been 


(including the revolution) no leſs than eight civil wars and 
nineteen rebellions. Wherefore inſtead of making for peace, 


it makes againſt it, and deſtroys the very foundation it ſeems 
to ſtand on. 11-10 zern 0. | 


The conteſt for monarchy and ſucceſſion, between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, laid England in a ſcene of 
blood for many years. Twelve pitched battles, beſides ſkir- 


miſhes and ſieges were fought between Henry and Edward. 
Twice was Henry priſoner to Edward, who in his turn was. 
priſoner to Henry. And ſo uncertain is the fate of war, and 
the temper of a nation, when nothing but perſonal matters 
are the ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph 


from a priſon to a palace, and Edward obliged to fly from a 


palace to a foreign land; yet, as ſudden tranſitions of temper 
are ſeldom. laſting, Henry in his turn was driven from the 


throne, and Edward recalled to ſucceed him. The parlia- 
ment always following the ſtrongeſt ſide. 


This conteſt began in the reiga of Henry the Sixth, and 
was not entirely extinguiſhed. till Henry the Seventh, in 


whom the families were united. Including a-period of 69 


In 
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In ſhort, monarchy and ſucceſſion have laid (not this or 
that kingdom. only) bh the world in blood and aſhes. *Tis 
a form of government which the word of God bears teffi- 
mony againſt, and blood will attend it. 
If we enquire into the buſineſs of a King, we ſhall find that 
in ſome countries they have none; and after ſauntering 
away their lives without pleaſure to themſelves or advantage 
to the nation, withdraw from the ſcene, and leave their ſuc- 
ceſſors to tread the ſame idle ground. In abſolute mo- 
narchies the whole weight of buſineſs, civil and - mili 
lies on the king; the children of Hrael in their requeſt for 
a king, urged this plea, that he ma us, and go out 
before” us, — fight our battles.“ 2 Shou 
be is neither a nor a general, „ 2 man 
would — oo know what zs his bulinefs to" 

| The nearer any government approaches. to a republic the 
leſs buſineſs there is for a king. It is fomewhat difficult to 
find a proper name for the government of England. Sir 
William Meredith calls it a republic; but in its preſent ſtate 
is is unworthy of the name, becauſe the corrupt influence of 
the i Forth by having all the places in its diſpoſal, hath ſo 

Giewed ugche power, and eaten out the virtue 
of the pr goers af commons (the republican in the conſti- 
tution) that the government of 1 England is nearly as mo- 
narchical as that of France or Spain. Men fall — en 
names withaut underſtanding them. For it is the 
and not the monarchical part of the conſtitution of 
which Engliſamen glory in, viz. the li of 
houſe of commons from out of their own — 
gaſy to ſee that when republican virtue fails, ſlavery uo 
Why ; is the — of — ſickly, but becauſe mo- 

nancy hath n e the republic, the cron hath n 
the CO 8 
In C.- K. 0. hath little more to do than to make 
war and give away places; which in plain terms, is to im- 
verith the nation, and ſet it together by the ears. A pretty 
uſineſs indeed for a man to be allowed eight hundred 
thoyland ſterling a year for, and worſhipped into the bar- 
gain! Of mare worth is one honeſt man to ſociety, and in 


by * of God, than all. che crowned ruffians' that ever 
ive 
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Thoughts on the pteſent ſtate of American 
IN the following pages I offer nothing more than fimple 
facts, plain arguments, and common ſenſe; and have no 
other preliminaries to ſettle with the reader, than that he 
will diveſt himſelf of prejudice. and prepoſſeſſion, and ſuffer 
his reaſon and his feelings to determine for themſelves; that 
he will put en, or rather that he will not put of the true 
character of a man, and generouſly enlarge his views beyond 
the preſent day. len War tt ir lid 
Volumes have been written on the ſubject of che ſtruggle 
between England and America. Men of all ranks have ems 
barked m the ener from different motives, and with 
various deſigns : but all been ineffectual, and the period 
of debate is cloſed, Arms, as the laſt reſource, decide thecon- 
teſt; che appeal was the choice of the king, and the conti- 
nent hath accepted the challenge. be ht 
It bath been reported of the late Mr. Pelham (who tho' an 
able miniſter. was not without his faults) that on his being 
attacked in the houſe of commons, on the ſcore, that his mea> 
ſures were only of a temporary kind, replied ey will la my 
time.” Should a thought, fo fatal and unmanly poſſeſs the 
colonies in the preſent conteſt, the name of anceſtors will be 
remembered by future generations with deteſtation.  _ 
'The ſun never ſhined on a cauſe of greater worth, Tie 
not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, 
but of a continent of at leaſt one eighth part of the habit 
able globe. is not the concern of a day, a year, or an age] 
poſterity are virtually involved in the conteſt, and will bo 
more or leis affected, even to the end of time, by the proceed - 
ings now. Now is the ſeed- time of continental union, faith 
and honor. The leaſt fracture now will be like a name en- 
graved with the point of a pin on the tender rind of a young 
ity 
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ſuperſeded and uſeleſs now. Whatever was advanced, h the 
advocates on either ſide of the queſtion then, terminated in 
one and the ſame point, viz; a union with Great-Britain ; 
the only difference between the parties was the method of 
effecting it; the one propoſing force, the other friendſhip; 
but it hath ſo far happened that the firſt hath failed, and the 
ſecond hath withdrawn her influence. 
As much hath been ſaid of the advantages of reconciliation, 
which, like an agreeable dream, hath paſſed away and left us 
as we were, it is but right, that we ſhould” examine the con- 
trary ſide of the argument, and enquire into ſome of the many 
material injuries which theſe colonies ſuſtain, and always 
will ſuſtain, by being connected with, and dependant on 
Great Britain. To examine that connection and depend- 
ance, on the principles of nature and common ſenſe, to ſee 
what we have to truſt to, if ſeparated, and what we are to ex- 
nne pebble boet 1 
I have heard it aſſerted by ſome; that as America hath flou- 
riſhed under her former connection with Great-Britain, that 


the ſame connection is neceffary towards her future happineſs, 


and will always have the ſame effect. Nothing can be more 
fallacious than this kind of argument. We may as well aſ- 


ſert that becauſe a child has thrived upon milk, that it is ne- 


ver to have meat, or that the firſt twenty years of our lives is 


to become a precedent for the next twenty But even this is 


admitting more than is true, for T anſwer roundly, that 'Ame- 
rica would have flouriſhed as much, and probably much more, 
had no European power had any thing to do with her. The 
commerce by which ſhe hath inicbel herſelf, are the neceſ- 
faries of life, and will always have a market while eating is 
| the cuſtom of Europe. Priceni Amur zügen 
Hut ſhe has protected us, ſay ſome. That ſhe has en- 
groſſed us is true, and defended the continent at our expence 
as well as her own, is admitted, and ſhe would have defend- 
ed Turkey from the ſame motive, viz. the ſake of trade and 
dominion. | 4d MITRE 5 12 node ones A 
Alas, we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, 
and made large facrifices to ſuperſtition. We have boaſted 
the protection of Great Britain, without conſidering that 
her motive was intereſt not attachment; that ſhe did not pro- 
tect us from our enemies on bur account, but from her enemies on 
her otun accuunt, from thoſe who;had no quarrel with us on 
426071 bee any 
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any other accounts and who will always be our enemies on the 
ſame acctunt. 1,et Britain wave her pretenſions to the conti 
nent, or the continent throw off the dependance, and we 
ſhould be at peace with France and Spain were they at war 
with Britain. "The miſeries of Hanover laſt war ought to 
warn us againſt connexions. Ay IC 

It has lateiy been aſſerted in parliament, that the colonies 
have no relation to each other but through the parent 3 
i. e. that Pennſylvania and the Jerſeys, and ſo on for the 
reſt, are ſiſter colonies by the way of England; this is eer- 
tainly a very round- about way of proving relationſhip, but 
it is the neareſt aud only tzue way of proving enemyſhip if I 
may ſo call it., France and Spain never were, nor perhaps 
ever will be our enemies as Americuns, but as our being the 
ſubjefts © Great Britain. Wuls: 

But Britain is the parent 2 ſay ſome. Then the 
more ſhame upon her vdondudt. Even brutes do not devour 
their young, not ſayages make war upon their families; 
wherefore the aſſertion, if true, turns to her reproach ; but 
it happens not to be true, or only partly ſo, and the phraſe 
parent ot matlur country hath been jeſuitically adopted by the 
and his paraſi tes. with 4 low papiſtical deſign of gaining 


: 


an unfair bias on the credulous weakneſs of our minds. Eve 


rope, and not England, is the parent country of America. 
This new world hath — the aſylum for the 2 lo- 
vers of civil and religious liberty from every par, urope. 
Hither haye they fled, not from the tender — of the 
mother, but from the cruelty of the monſter; and it is fo far 
true of land, that the ſame tyranny which droye the farſt 
emigrants from home, purſues their deſcendants ſtill. _ 
In this extenſwe. quarter of the globe, we forget the narrow - 
limits of three hundred and ſixty miles (the extent of Eng- 
land) and carry our friendfhip on a larger ſcale z we claim 
brotherhood with every European Chriſtian, and triumph in 
the generoſity of the ſentiment, ; ff} 21; 1 1 un 
It is pleaſant to obſerve by what regular gtadations we 
ſurmount the force of local prejudice, as we enlarge our ac+ 
quaintance with the world. A man born in any town in 
England divided into pariſhes, will naturally aſſociate moſt 
Wi th.j6 fellow — (beeauſe their intereſts in many 
caſes will be common) and diſtinguiſh him by the name of 
neighbour 3 if he meet him but à few mites from home, h 
drops the, narrow idea of a * and ſalutes him by the 

; be name 
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name of townſmgn ; if he travel out of the county, and meet 
tim in any other, he forgets the minor diviſions of ſtreet and 
town, and calls him coumtryman, i. e. countyman; but 59 
their foteign excurſions they thould 'affociate in France 

any other part of Europe, their Jocal remembrance woull be 
enlarged into that of Engliſpmen. And by a juſt parity of 
reaſoning, Europeans meeting in America, or any other 
quarcer of tho globe, are countrymen ; for England, Holland, 
Germany, or Sweden, When with the whole, ſtand 
in dhe ſame places on the lar ſcale, which the diviſiofs 
of 1ixcet, toœẽen, and county do on the ſmaller ones; diſtine- 
tions too limited for continental minds. Not one-third of 
the inhabitants, even of this province, are of Engliſh de- 
feent, W hereforc I reprobate the-phraſe of parent or mother 
country applied to England only, as being falſe, ard nar- 
Tow, ungenerous. 


But admitting, that we were all of Engliſh deſcent, what 


does it amount to? Nothing. Britain, being now an open 
enemy, extinguiſhes wo! other name and title: And to fa 

that t-conciliation is our duty, is truly farcical. The firl 
king of England, of the preſent line (William the Con- 
guetor) -was'a Frenchman, and half the Peers of England 
are deſcendants from the fame country ; wherefore, by the 
on method of reaſoning, England ought to be governed 

rance. 

Much harh been faid of the united ſtœength of Britain and 
the colonies, that-in conjunction they might bid defianee to 
the world. But this is mere preſumption ; the fate of war is 
uncertain, neither do the expreſſions mean any thing; for 
this continent would never fuffer itſelf to be drained of in- 
habitants, to fupport the Britiſh arms in clther Aſia, Aﬀics, 
ar Europe. ; 

: Beſides what haye we to * with ſetting the world at de- 
fiance? Our plan is commerce, and — well attended to, 
will ſecure us the peace and friendſhip of all Europe ; 
_—_— it is the intereſt of all Europe to have America 

e port. Here trade will always be a protection, 
an her barrenneſs of gold and ſilver ſeeure her from 
invaders. 

I challenge the warmeſt advocate for reconciliation, to 
ſhew, a ſingle advantage that this continent can redp, 


by being concrthed th Great- Britain. J repeat the 
* | challenge, 
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challenge, not à ſingle eyes Ay derives” Our cor 
will fetch its price in any ma im Edrope, and on 
imported goods muſt be paid for Buy thei Whcrewewill: _ 

But the injuries and diſadvuantuges we ſuſtain by” that 
connection, are without number; and ou duty to maHking 
at large, as well as to ourſelves; inſtruct us to rencunee 
che aſſianee: Becauſe, ati ſabthili6h- th: or depeiſdante 
on Great. Britain, tends directiy to iV this contitient 
in European wars and quarreis; and 1& us at variatice 
with nations, who would otherwiſe ſeek our friendthip; 
and againſt whom we have neittier anger nor complaint, 

As Europe is our market for trade, We ought th form no 
partial connection with any part of it. It is the true in- 
tereſt of America tu ſteer cler of Ruroptan' contentions, 
which ſhe never can do,: while by her dependanee on Hri- 
thin, ſhe is made the make-weight in the ſcale of Britithy 
itics. | ; | 
8 2 is too thickly planted witli kingde Gate 
at peace, and whenever a wat breaks out b*twetn Enzlai 
and any foreign power, the trade of America goes to ritity;- 
becauſe of her connection with Britain. The next war may not 
turn out like tlie laſt, and ſhould it not, the advotates fortre- 
conciliation now; will be wiſhing for! ſeparation then, be- 

we, neutrality in the caſe, would be a ſafer convoy than a 
man of war. Every thing that is riglit or natural pleads för- 
ſeparation, The blood of the ſlain, the weeping voice of 
nature cries, *T' is TIME TO PART, Even th diſtance 
at which the Almigh hath placed England and America; 
is a ſtrong and natural proof, that the authority of the one, 
over the other, was never the deſign of He ven. The time 
likewiſe at which the continent was diſeovered, adds weight 
to the argument, and the manner in which it was peopled? 
encreaſes* the force of it. The reformation was precedct:+ 

the diſcovery of Ameticaj as if the * rar. 
ciouſly meant to open a ſanctuary to the perſecuted in 
future years, when home ſhould: affôrd neither friendſhip 
nor ſafety. | | Fr 

The authority of Great-Britain over this continent, is a 
form of government, which ſooner or later muſt have an end: 
and a ſerious mind can draw no true pleaſure by looking 
tor ward; under the painful and poſſeive conviction, that 
nat he calls © the preſent conſtitution“ is merely tempo- 

; Iary. 
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rary. As parents, we can have no joy, knowing that this 

gavernment is not ſufficiently laſting to enſure any thin 

which we may bequeath to poſterity : And by a plain meth 
of argument, as we are running the next generation into debt, 
we ought to do the work of it, otherwiſe we uſe them meanly 
and-pitifully, In order to diſcover, the line of our duty rightly, 
we ſhould take our children in our hand, and fix our ſtation 
a few years farther. into life; that eminence will preſent, a, 
proſpect, which a few preſent fears and prejudices conceal 
e 2: bug ithurs, is ON 
Though 1 would carefully avoid. giving unneceſlary. 
offence, yet I am inclined, to believe, that all thoſe who 
eſpouſe the doctrine of reconciliation, | may be included 
within the following deſcriptions. Intereſted men, who 

are not to be truſted ; weak men, who cannot ſee ; prej 
diced men, who wall nat ſee; and 2 certain ſetraf moderate 
men, who think better of the European world than it deſerves, 
and this laſt, claſs, by an ill-judged dehiberatign, will be 
the cauſe of more ee this continent, than all the 
other three, ko baba e 
It is the good fortune of many to live diſtant from the 
ſcene of ſorrow; the evil is not ſufficient: brought to their 
doors to make them feel the precariouſneſs with which all. 
American property is poſſeſſed. But let our imaginations, 
tranſport us for a few moments to. Boſton, that ſeat, of. 
wretchedneſs; will teach us wiſdom, and inſtru us for ever 
to renounce a power in whom we can haye no truſt, the in- 
habitants of that unfortunate city, who but a few. months. 
ago were ,, in," eaſe and affluence, have now, no other 
ternative than to ſtaꝝ and ſtarve, or turn out to beg. En-, 
dangere d by the fire of their friends if they continue within; 
the city, and plundered by the ſo;djery if they leave: it. 
In their preſent condition they are priſoners without the 
hope of redemption, and in a general attack for their relief, 
they would be cxpoſed to the fury of both armies. 
Men of paſſive tempers look ſomewhat lightly over the of- 
fences of Britain, and ſtill hoping for the bett, are apt to call 
out, Come, came, ue hall be friends. agujny far all tus. Nut 
examine the paſſions and feelings of mank ind, bring tw dec. 
trine af reconciliation to the touchſtane of nature, and then 
tell me, Whether you can her eaſter love, honour 3 and f. r 
| nds 251 n a exe. 
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ſerve the power that hath carried fire and fword into your 
land? If you cannot do all theſe, then are you only de- 
ceiving yourſelves, - and by your delay bringing ruin upon 
poſterity. Your future connexion with Britain, whom you 
can neither love nor honour, will be forced and unnatural, 
and being formed only on the plan of ' preſent convenience, 
will in a little time fall into a relapſe mare wretched. than 
the firſt, But if you ſay, you can ſtill paſs the violations 
over, then I aſk, Aach your houſe. been burnt? Hath yaur, 
property been deſtroyed before, your face ? Are your wife 
and children deſtitute of a bed to lie on, or bread. tg live on? 
Have you loſt a parent or a child, by their hands, and your». 
ſelf the ruined and wretched ſurvivor ? If you have no 
then are you not à judge of thoſe who e. "But i 
you have, and ſtill can ſhake. hands with the murderers, 
then are you 'unworthy the name of huſband, father, 
friend, or lover, and whatever may be. your rank or title 
in life, you have the heart of a coward, and the ſpirit af 
a ſycophant. us tid W 
This is not inflaming or . matters, hy trying 
them by thoſe feelings and affections which nature juſtifies, - 
and without which, we ſhould be incapable of diſcharging 
the ſocial duties of life, or, enjoying the felicities of it. 
I mean not to exhibit horror for the purpoſe of provoking 
revenge, but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly ſlumbers, 
that we may purſue determinately ſome fixed object. It 
is not in the power of Britain or of Europe to conquer 
America, if ſhe do not conquer herſelf be delay and timidity. 


The preſent winter is worth an age, if * 


but if neglected, the whole continent wil 
misfortune; and there is no puniſhment which that man 
will not deſerve, be he who, or what, or where he will, 
that may be the means of ſacrificing a ſeaſon ſo ptecious 
and. uſeful, © LR mn Wy 4 a yg} + 4 
It is repugnant to reaſon, to the univerſal order of things, 
to all examples from former ages, to ſuppoſe,. that this 
continent can longer remain ſubject to any external 
power. The moſt ſanguine in Britain does not think 
d. The utmoſt ſtreteh of human wiſdom cannot, at this 
time, compaſs: a plan ſhort of ſeparatiop, which can pro- 
miſe the continent even a year's ſecurity, Reconcilation 
* is 


4 COMMON SENSE. 
e s fiRecions- dream: Nature Matt defertrd ehe Nine: 


nexian, and art cannot ſupply her place: For, as 


Miiron wiſely expreſſes, Never can true reconcile. 
_ grow, where wounds of deadly hate have piere'd 

deep.” * 3 Na | | 

Every quiet methad for peace hath been ineffectunl. Our 
prayers have been rejected with diſdain ; and only tended 
td eonvince us, that re vanity, or confirms 

obſtinacy in Kings more than repeated petitioning -an 
nothing hath contributed more than that very meaſure 
to make the K ings of r abſolute : Witneſs Denmark 
and Sweden. Wherefore,” ſince nothing but blows- will do, 
©r God's ſake, let us come to a final ſeparation, and not leave 
the next generation to be cutting throats, under the vio atec 
unmeaning names of parent and child. 8 

To ſay, they will never attempt it again! is idle and vi- 
flonary; we thought ſo at the repeal of the ſtamp<a&, 
yet a year or two undeceived us; as well may we ſuppofe 
that nations, which have been once defeated, will never 
renew tlie quarrel. 0 5 

As to government matters, it is not in the power 
Britain to do this continent juſtice: The buſineſs of it 
will ſoon be too weighty, and intricate, to be managed with 
any tolerable degree of convenience, by a- power ſo 
diſtant from us, and ſo: very ignorant of us-; for if they 
cannot conquer us, they cannot govern us, To be always 
running three: or four thouſand miles with a- tale or a 
petition, waiting four or five months . for an-anſwer; which 
when obtained requires five or ſy more to explain it in, 
will in a few years be looked upon as: folly and childiſhneſs 
There was a time when it was proper, and there is a proper 
ti me for it to ceaſe, | | h n e 
Small i iſlands, not capable of protecting themſelves; are the- 
proper objects for kingdoms to take under their care; but" 
there is ſomething» very · abſurd in ſuppoling a continent to be 
perpetually governed by an iſland. In no inſtance. Hathna - 
ture made the ſatellite larger than its primary planet, and as 
England and America, with reſpect toeach other; reverſes thei 
common order · of natureʒ it is evident they belong to different 
ſyſtems; England to Furope, America to itſelf. 1 


H 
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I am not induced by motives of pride, party, or reſent- 
ment to eſpouſe the dodrine of ſeparation and independance ; 
Jam clearly, poſitively, and conſcientiouſſy perſuaded, that 
it is che true intereſt of this continent to be fo; that every 
thing ſhort of that is mere patchwork, that it can afford aw 
laiting felicity,----that it is leaving the fword to our chil- 
dren, and ſhrinking back at a time, when, a little more, g 
little farther, would have rendered this continent the glory 

of the earth, 424k 

As Britain hath not manifeſted the leaſt inclination to- 
wards a compromiſe, we may be aſſured that no terms can 

be obtained worthy the acceptance of the continent, or any 
ways equal to the expence of blood and treaſure we have 
e bear ſome jut 
be object conte „ ought to ome } 

Proportion to the expence. 1 — NL, — 
whole deteſtable junto, is a matter unworthy the millions we 
have expended. A temporary ſtoppage of trade, was an in- 
convenience, which would have ſufficiently ballanced the 
repeal of all the acts complained of, had ſuch repeals been 
obtained; but if the whole continent muſt take up arms, if 
every man muſt be a ſoldier, it is ſcarcely worth our while to 
fight againſt a contemptible miniſtry only. Dearly, dearl 
do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is all we f 

for; for in a juſt eſtimation, it is as great a folly to pay a 
Bunker-hill price for law as for land. As I have always 
conſidered the- independency of this continent as an event 
which ſooner or later muſt arrive, ſo from the late rapid 
progreſs of the continent to maturity, the event could not be 
far off, Wherefore, on the breaking out of hoſtilities, it 

was not worth while to have diſputed a matter which time 
would have finally redreſſed, unleſs we meant to be in ear- 
neſt; otherwiſe it is like waſting an eſtate on a ſuit at law, 

to regulate the treſpaſſes of a tenant, whole leaſe is juſt ex- 
piring, No man was a warmer wiſher for reconciliation . 
chan myſelf before the fatal nineteenth“ of April, 1775, out D 

C 


the moment the event of that day was made known, 
A, * 4 7 — . PP . | a, , 
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a n ee „ b e e 
would be . — anſwer, the ruin ack the continient.. wok 
And: that for ſevc ral reaſons. 
- Firft, The powers of governing il remaining 
1 Any of the king, he will have a negatjve over x. 255 
— cominens, = A; Mas Shea 
cl, 75 7 ans T OX OHEOPIHSY 2 FO reed pros 4 

| Gar? AY 7 by n. e is he, 6r VEST Ca 

| to ſay to theſe colonies, « You ſhell make no laws bat what J 

| Pleaſe f And is there any inhabitant in America fo igno- 


preſent conſtitution, that this continent can make no laws but 
what the king gives leave to? and is there-any man fo un- 
wiſe as nat to fee, that: (conſidering what * happened) 
be will ſuffer no law to be made here, hut ſuch as ſuits his 
purpoſe! We may be as effectually enſſaved by the want of 
laws in America, as by ſubmitting to laws made for us in 
England. After: matters are made up (as it is called) can 
there be any doubt, but the whole power of the crown will 

be-exerted to keep this continent as low and as humble as 
poſſible? Inſtead of going forward, we ſhalt go backward, 


. ae vey C57 « To bring 
the matter to one point. Is the power who is jealous of our 


proſperity, a proper power to govern us? Whoever 2 4 


10 this we is an independant; for > 2. les, 
all make o ad I 


= 2. 4 , 22 
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But the king, vin ſa or a negative in England; 
abe people — you make nh laws without his ach In 
point of right and good order, there is ſomething very ridi- 
culous, ithas a youth of twenty-one (which hath often hap- 
pened) ſhalt ſay to ſeveral millions of people, older and 
wiſer than himſelf, I forbid this or that act of yours to be 


ee 24 


1 will never ceaſe to expoſe the abſurdity of it, and only an- 


rant, as not to know, that according to What is called the 


77. {i be 3 e ele age . 


law. But in this place I decline this ſort of reply, though 


Wer, 


2 
> 
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rica not ſb, makes quite another cafe. Thg, king's 


porn Hr nn (ver ſuch a 


AA . 


can laſt no 
: rem face and ew 2 in the interim, will . 55 
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beer, that: England being the N and. Ame- 


tive here is ten times: more dangerous Yak than it can 


in Engtand;: for abere he will ITaroely refuſe h ho ens i 


bil} for putting England into as! ſtrong a fate 


* 


91 Tir -— 1 FD " Th ol 


be paſſtdl. 

. ̃ ˙ akjoftin the ſyliem of Brjith 
politics, England: conſults the good of this country, no f- 
ther than it anfwers her own purpoſe: Wherefore her — 
intereſt leads her to fuppreſsb the 
caſe which doth not E ling 
terfere with it. A 
a ſetond- hand Arey few we Goal what has. 

Men do not change from enemies to fyiends by the 3 
tion of a nume: and in rden, 0 ſbom, tag reconci — 


growth of in 
e nt leaſt in. 
in under tag 


is a dangerous dectrine, Eaſfirm, that i. $uorld . 
(18 at this time to: — 2 the jaks tg 
Py 15 of 9 2 Sor 1 
ret 7-0 e Fear res . ei, 
* 11191 3 e Othinogg 3G - 01143360 


Secondly, That as even the beſt 3 which. we can c- 


pect to obtain, can amount to no mere chan 4 


expedient, — a kind a 2 plas by, guard 


the colonies came. of 


and unpromiſing. Emigrants, of property will got 
3 — to come to a | whoſe form of government 
but by a thread, and who is every day tottering on the 

blk of * and diſturbance; and numbers of t 


' — inhabitants would Jay hold of the Wal to diſ- 


poſe of their effects, and quit the continent. 
But the moſt powerful of all arguments, 15. that aothing 


but independance, i. e. 4 continental form of ,governm by 


can the peate of the continent and preſerye it invi 
— wars. I dread the event of: 4 reconciliation ich 
Britain now, as it is more than probable, that it will 
followed by a revolt ſomewhere or other, ; the .conſequences 
of ' which may be far mon foal n al} the. malice of 


— 3 Thousands 


| 
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Tpduſands are. already ruined by Britiſh barbarity j (thows 
Tands more w ill probably ſuffer the ſame fate). Thoſe men 
Have other feelings than us who have nothing ſuffered, All 
they now poſſeſs 15- liberty, what they before enjoyed is: ſa- 
Erjhced to its ſexV ice; and having nothing. more to loſe, they 
Uiſdain ſub mien. —— : temper.. of-the co- 
lonies, towards a Britiſh government, will be like+that-pf-a 
youth wh6-3s nearly out of his time; they wilb care very 
little about her. And a government which cannot preſerve 
1 che peace, is no government at all, and in that caſe e pay 
\our money for nothing; and pray what is it that Britain 
Kan do, whoſe power will be wholly on paper, ſhould a civil 
Fimult break out the very day after | reconciliation? 
have heard ſome men ſay, many of whom I believe ſpoke 


— 


doctrine of reconciliation, or conſider myſelf bound 
x * f. "445 44 r ! 
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"thereby: iet, — 


nr.. bus rent n yd 20d nk 
Where there are no diſtinctions, there-ean»be na ſupe- 


| * of Eutope are all (and we may ſay always) in peace. 


rei 
by ng fornied en more natural principles, negociate 
the miſtake. 4 * 471711 If 
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If there true, cauſe of fear reſpeRting indepen 
it is — — th is yet laid down. 0 not ſee th 
2 out— Wherefore, a8 an opening into that wet 1 
the following hintz; at the ſame time ae 
| ing, that I have no, other opinion of them 
they may by the means of giving, riſe to 2 56 hong 
| Could the ſtraggling thoughts of individuals be 
they has frequently form, materials for Fi and ab ble itn 
1 improye into uſeful matter. a 00 way wh r Tris 
"LET the affemblies be ann! | with « Preſident dh 18 — 
The repreſentation more equal. "Their buſineſs. who 1 1 
— _— ſubject to the authority of a Continental & 
Sen | ; 
Let each co be divided into fix, ei or tel conve- 
gient ed diſtrict to ſend a. 1 a of dele- 
; 7 to Congreſs, ſo that each colony ſend at leaſt 15 
̃ he, whole number in ae will 5 at leaſt 290- 
; congreſs to fit, e be hol” 4 
| ident by the followin od. When the 'delegate 
ö met, let a colony be en from the whole, thirtren coli 
. by lot, after * let the whole Congeeſl chooſe 
| . (by ballot) a preſident from out of the delegates of that pro- 
vince. In the next, congreſs, let q colony be taken by lot 


” * ae. Al deat I * 2 


r from twelve only, dmitting that colony from which the pre 

) ſident was taken in the former congreſs, and ſo proceeding 

0 on till the whole thirteen. ſhall have had their proper rota- 

r | tion. And in order nothing may paſs, into a law but 

» what is ſatisfactorily juſt, not leſs than three fifths of the 

r congreſs to be called a 20 5 215 that will pro ote 
diſcord under a government e ee e 

4 - doula have joined Lucifer in his revo | 

- But as there is a peculiar feliency, from whom, * in "what 

þ manner this buſineſs muſt, firſt ariſe, and as it feems mot}, a- 

- le and conſiſtent, that it ſhould come from ſorne inter- 

3 il mediate body: between the*governed and thegovernors, that is, 

1 between the Congreſs and the people, let a CONTINENTAL 

＋ —— eld, in the following mankier, and for. the 

1 following pur E 

, i 4! — gh of twenty-ſix 1 EPL 29 of Congreſs, v vit. 1 

© ſor each colony, Lwo Members from each Houſe of Aſſem 


dly, or e Convention; and five repreſentatives. of 
If the people at large, to be choſen in the — city of 2 


= by yy — — —— —— A2 — n 
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ot each provinee ver, for-rd in behalf of the whole province, by 
wp eaten vaters as Nrafl think proper to attend from 
arts of the province for chat purpoſe; or, if more con- 
Bee cee may be choſen in two or three of 
the e Wl * oe, EE In this conference, thus 
allem aw the two grand principles of buſi- 
neſs, Frowledgs 110 | power. The members of Congreſs, Aſſem- 
Pf or Cents tina, b having had ience in national 
concerns, will be able and uſeful councellors, and the whole, 


n by the people, will have a truly legal au- 


The confe! members being __ ther buſineſs be to 
frame a Cor! EN TAL. CRARTER, or Charter of the Uni- 
ted Colonies ; (anſwering to what is called the Magna Char- 
ta of England xing the number and manner chooſing 
members of Congreſs, members of Aﬀembly, with their date 

cof fitting, and drawing the line of buſineſs and Juriſdiction 
een them 1 remembering, that our ſtrength is 
ene a cial.:) Securing freedom and property 
10 all men ad ove All re fin „the free exerciſe of religion, 
- according fo. — Ictates of co ſcience : with fuch other mut- 
ni as is hece for a charter to contain. Immediately after 
ich, the fa ha Conference to diflolve, and the bodies which 
hk ye he conformable to the gad charter, to be the le- 
Mators and governors of this continent for the time being >, - 

Who ace ànd happineſs may God preſerve. Amen. 
bowld any body of men be' hereafter delegated for this or 

15 eile Bufpole, 1 offer them the following extracts from 

at wiſe obſerver on governments Dragonetti. The ſei- 

— , ence” ſays he“ 'of the polititian conſiſts in fixing the true 
point of aþpineſs and freedom. "Thoſe men would deſerve 


1 7 1 gratitude of ages, who ſhould difcoyer a mode of go- 


ee yernficht that c ntained the greateft fum of individual 


| "6s * happineſs, with the leaft national expence. 


. Mankind 72 He 


' Dragonetti vn virtue and ey 8 

We... where, fy ſome, is the King, of America? 1 l, cell 

you, Friend, he reigns above, and doth, ot make havoc of 
Ed hub oY Me. gm Vet that we 


not appear to be defe dle even in earthly honours, let a d 


' 


de ſolemnly ſet apart for proclaiming the charter; let it be 

© brou ght forth placed on the divine law, the word of God; 

let a crown beplaced, thereon, by which the world may 2 
t 
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chat ſo far we approve of monarchy, that in America THE 
LAW IS KING, For as in abſolute. governments yp King 
law, ſo in free countries the law ought to be King; and 
_— tobe no other, But leſt any ill uſe ſhould —— 
let the crown, at the concluſion of the Ceremony, be de- 
molithed, and ſcattered among the people whoſeright it is. 
A governmentof our own.is our natural right : And when 
a man ferioufly reflects on the precariouſneſs of human aflairs, 
he will become convinced, that it is infinitely wiſer and aer. 
to form a conſtitution of our own in A — deliberate man- 
ner, while we have it in our power, than to truſt | = op 
event to time and chance, If we omit it now, 
aſſanello may 7 who la 2 hold, — 
wh diſquietudes, may doll 2 the « 
the difcontented, and by by ung to themlel To | 
of government, may fweep away the liberties of the continent 
like a deluge. Should che government of America, return 
: -_ into the bands of Britain, the tqttering ſituatiaon of 
mings will be a tcemptation for ſome deſperate adventurer to 
try his fortune; and in ſuch a caſe; What relief can Britain 
oe? Ere ſhe. could hear the news, the fatal buſineſs might 
gone; and ourſelves ſuffering like the wretched Britons 
under the opprefiion of the Conqueror. Ye that oppoſe in- 
dependance now, ye know not what ye do; ye are openin 
2 door to eternal tyranny, /4- Age e aua, viel 
haue. There are thouſands, and tens of thouſands, who 
would think it glorious to :expel fnam the continent that 
barbarous and — —— which hath ſtirred up the In- 
dians and Ne l the cruelty hath a double 
guilt, 1 it 815 des ling Fog oa ly by us, and treacherouſly by them. 
To Xhoſe in whom-our reaſon for- 
bids us to —— Tk. — our affections wounded through a 
© thouſand pores, inſtrudt us to deteſt, is madneſs and fatly. - 
Every day wears out the hittle comains of kindsed between us 
| and' them, and can there rr as the 


9 Et 
' 


6 n abe finds, A Mule, auh 
ritinę up bis cauntiymen. in the public marke!-place, againſt the 

| of the py Spaniards, to hon the'place was then Jubjet romp 
2 5 ro revolt, and in the [pace of a day became —_— 
| relationſhip 
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relationſhip expires, the affection will increaſe, or that we 
ſhall agree better, when we have ten times more and greater 
concerns to quarrel over than-ever ? - ai O wit 
Ye that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye re- 
ſtore to us the time that is paſt? Can ye give to proſtitution 
its former innocence ? Neither can ye reconcile Britain and 
America. The laſt cord now is broken, the people of Eng- 
land are preſenting addreſſes againſt us. There are injuries 
which nature cannot forgive ſhe would ceaſe to be nature if 
ſhe did. As well can the lover forgive the raviſher of his 
miſtreſs, as the continent forgive the murders of Britain. 
The Almighty hath inplanted in us theſe unextinguiſhable 
feelings for good and wiſe purpoſes. They are the guardians 
of his image in our, hearts. They diſtinguiſh us from the 
herd of common animals. The ſocial compact would diſ- 
ſolve, and juſtice be extirpated the earth, or have only a 
caſual exiſtence were we callous to the touches of affection. 
The robber and the murderer,” would often eſcape unpuniſh- 
ed, did not the injuries which our tempers ſukain, provoke 
us into juſtice, een AKN - "01140? 10 3 
O ye that love mankind; Ve that dare oppoſe, not only 
the tyrann ey he em ſtand forth; Every ſpot of the 
old Vorld e overrun with oppreſſion. Freedom hath been 
hunted round the globe. Alia and Africa, have long ex- 
pelled her---Europe regards her like a ſtranger, and England 
| | hath given her warning to depart, O!] receive the fugitive, 
| and prepare'in time an aſylum for mankind, N 
nge e ; | ect wap þ 17 


Of the preſent ABILITv of AMERICA, with 
ſome miſcellaneous REFLEXIONS, . .* 


I HFave never met with a man, either in England or. Ame- 
| rica, who hath not confeſſed his opinion, that a ſeparation 
between the countries, would take place one time or other: 
And there is no inſtance, in which we have ſhewn leſs judg- 
ment, then in endeavouring to deſcribe, what we call the 
ripeneſs or fitneſs of the Continent for independance. 
As all men allow the meaſure, and vary only in their opi- 
nion of the time, let us, in order to remove miſtakes, take a 
generl ſurvey of things, and endeavour, if poſſible, to find 
out the very time. But we need not go far, the —_— 
5 ceaſes 
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deaſes at once, for, the time hath found us. The ge- 
*. concurrence, the glorious union of all things prove 

lt is not in numbers, but in unity; chat our great firength, 

lies; yet our preſent numbers are ſufficient to repel the 
force of all the world. The Continent hath, at this time, 


the largeſt body of armed and diſciplined; men of any power 
under Heaven; and is juſt arrived at that pitch of ſtrength, 
in which, n ſingle colony is able to ſupport itſelf, and the 
whole, when united, can accompliſh the matter, and either 
more, or; leſs than this, might be fatal in its effects. Our 
land force is already ſufficient, and as to naval, affairs, we 
cannot be inſenſible, that Britain would never ſuffer, an Ame- 
rican man of 2 be built, while, the continent remained 
in her hands. herefore, we ſhould be no forwarder an 
hundred years hence in that branch, than we are now; but 
the; rrurh 43, we, ſhould de ee _ cauſe the timber 
of the 8 uhtry is every day Uiminifhing, anc that, which 
Win remain at” laſt, 'will; be far off and difficult, to, pro- 


ure, 1 „ e * | g 5 

8 Were the Continent crowded with inhabitants, her ſuffer- 
ings under the preſent circumſtances would be intolerable. 
The more feaport towns we had, the more ſhould we have 
both to defend and to loſe.” Our preſent numbers are ſo 
happily proportioned to our wants, that no man need be idle. 
The diminution of trade affords an army, and the neceſſities 

of an army create a new trade. : 
Debts we have none; and whatever we may contract on 
this account will ſerve as a glorious memento of our virtue, 
Can we but leave poſterity with a ſettled form of government, 
an independant conſtitution of its own, the purchaſe at any 
price will be cheap. But to expend millions for the ſake of 
getting a fe vile acts repealed, and routing the preſent, mi- 
' Hiſtry only; is unworthy the charge, and is ufing poſterity 
-with the utmoſt cruelty ;- becauſe it is leaving them the great 
work to do, and a debt upon their backs, from which they 
| derive no adyantage. Such a thought is unworthy a man of 
honour, and is the true characteriſtic of a narrow heart and a 

pedling politician, 

The debt we may contract doth not deſerve our regard, if 
the work be but accompliſhed. No nation ought to be with- 
; out 
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out debt. A national debt'fs a national bend; and When 
it bears no intereſt, is in no eaſe 2 grievance,” Britain is 6g. 
preſſed with a debt of upwards of one hundred and 
millions ſterling for which ſhe pays upwalds of four tmfllions 
— As a compenſation for her debt, ſhe has à large 
America is without a debt, and without 2 
for the twentieth part of the Englim national debt, 
— Have u navy as large again. The navy of England 
is not worth, at this tim more than tires milforis and an 
Half ſterli = 
"Ip fi 2nd: IR ak of this pimpliſer werk 
publiſhed : without the following calculations, which are 
nom given as a proof that the above eſtimation of 


the: navy is 4 fuſt one. le. Buicn 4 Murr, 1 70 
* 55 e ve. aa * 
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And from hence it 860 to ſum up the valus, or coft 


rather, of the whole Britiſh, navy, which in the Abe 1257, 
aa it was at its greateſt gory, 5 ef the ts 
an . ow. *4; a 
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12 — + — 29,88 ny 
12 — — 105 — 52 75 
43 — 20 — 1757 — 704,755 
rere 
$5 — 10 — 7558 340,1 10 
3 — ae. 3710 251,180- | 
| 55 Sloaps, * 1 
. , and fireſhips, one p inal | 170,000 - 
with another, NJ — 
Coſt 3.255.786 
Remains for guns s «" 233214 | 
, 1 71 oy TALE — — 
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No country on the lobe is ſo happily firaates; ot 1 in- 
ternal} capable of railing a fleet as Ie ar, timber, 
iron, and ordage; are her natural produce. We need go! 
abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch, who make large 
profits by hiring ont their ſhips of war to the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, ate obliged to import moſt of theit materials they 
uſe, '-We-ought to view the'buiſding a fleet as an article of 
commerce, it being the natural manu tory of this 2 | 
It is the beft money we can lay out. A na 
finiſhed is worth more than it coſt? And is that n be point 
in national policy, in which commerce and —2 5 are 
united! Let us build ; if we wont them not, we can ſell; 
and by that means replace our paper ee with 1 
gold and ſilver, 

In point of manning a fleet; people in ge TS) run inte 
eat errors; it is not neceffary that one t part ſhou 
be ſailors. The Terrible privateer, Captain Death, ſtood the 
hotteſt engagement of any ſhip laſt war, yet had not twenty 
ſailors on board, though her cqm lement of men was up- 
wards of two hundred. A few able and ſocial ſailors will 
ſoon inſtruct a ſufficient number of aktive landmen in the 
common work of a ſhip. Wherefore, we never can be more 
capable to begin on maritime matters than now while our 
timber is ſtanding, our _— blocked up, and our _ 
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and ſhipwrights out of employ. Men of war of ſeventy and 
eighty guns were built forty years ago in New-England, 
and why not-the ſame now? Ship-building is America's 
greateſt pride, and in which ſhe will in time excel the whole 
world. The great empires of the eaſt are moſtly inland, 
and conſequently excluded from the poſſibility of rivelling 
her. Africa is in a ſtate of barbariſm; and no power in 
Europe hath either ſuch an extent of eoaſt, or-ſuch an 
internal ſupply of materials. Where nature hath given the 
one, ſhe has withheld the other; to America only hath ſhe 
been liberal to both. The vaſt empire of Ruſſia is almoſt 
ſhut out from the ſea: Wherefore, her boundleſs fo. 
reſts, her tar, iron, and cordage, are only articles of com- 
merce. a 
In point of ſafety, ought we to be without a fleet? * We 
are not the little people now, which we were ſixty years ago; 
at that time we might have truſted our property in the ſtreets, 
or fields rather; and ſlept ee without locks or bolts to 
our doors or windows. The caſe now is altered, and our 
methods of defence ought to improve with our increaſe of 
property. A common pirate, twelve months ago, might 
have come up the Delaware, and laid the city of Philadel- 
phia under inſtant. contribution, for what ſum he pleaſed; 
and the ſame might have happened to other places. Nay, 
any daring fellow, in a brig of fourteen or ſixteen 
might have robbed the whole continent, and carried off 
half a million of money. Theſe are circumſtances which de- 
mand our attention, and point out the neceſſity of naval pro- 
ed Dig 25 2 — 6 | 
Some, perhaps, will ſay, that after we have made it up with 
Britain, ſhe will protect us. Can we be ſo unwiſe as to mean 
that ſhe ſhall keep a navy in our harbours for that purpoſe ? 
ommon ſenſe will tell us, that the power which hath en- 
eavoured to ſubdue us, is of all others the moſt improper 
to defend us, Conqueſt may be effected under the pretence 
ef friendſhip; and ourſelves, after a long and brave re- 
ſiſtance, be at . laſt | cheated into ſlavery. And if her 
ſhips are not to be admitted into our harbours, I would 
aſk, how is ſhe to protect us? A navy three or four 
thouſand miles off can be of little uſe, and on ſudden emer- 


gencies, none at all, Wherefore, if we muſt hereafter _ 
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tect ourſelves, why not do it for ourſelves? Why do it 
for another ? * 


The Engliſh liſt of ſhips of war, is long and formidable, 


but not a tenth part of them are at any one time fit for ſervice, 
numbers of them not in being; yet their names are prom- 
pouſly continued in the lift, 1f only a plank be left of the 
ſhip : And not a fifth part of ſuch as are fit for ſervice, can 
be ſpared on any one ſtation at one time. The Eaſt and 


Weſt Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts over 


which Hritain extends her claim, make large demands upon 
her navy. From a mixture of prejudice and inattention, we 
have contracted a falſe notion reſpecting the navy of England, 
and have talked as if we ſhould have the whole of it to encoun- 
ter at once, and for that reaſon, ſuppoſed, that we muſt 
bave one as large; which not being inſtantly practicable, 
have been made uſe of by a ſet of diſguiſed Tories to diſ- 
courage our beginning thereon. Nothing can be farther 
from truth than this; for if America had only a twentieth 
part of the naval force of Britain, ſhe would be by far an 
overmatch for her ; becauſe, as we neither have, nor claim 
any foreign dominion, our whole force will be employed on 
our own coaſt, where we ſhould, in the Jong run, have two 
to one the advantage ' of thoſe who had three or four thouſand 
miles to fail over, before they could attack us, and the fame 


diſtance to return in order to refit and recruit. And 


although Britain, by her fleet, hath a check over our trade to 


Europe, we have as large a one over her trade to the Weſt 


Indies, which, by laying in the neighbourhood of the con- 
tinent, is entirely at its mercy, ne 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval force 
in time of peace, if we ſhould not judge it neceſſary to ſup- 
port a conſtant navy. If premiums were to be given to mer- 
chants, to build and employ in their ſervice, ſhips mounted 


with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns (the premiums to be 
in peopertizg $6:the' toll of dull Te bfiy of. 
uty, 


ſixty of thoſe ſhips, with a few guardſhips on conftant 
would keep up a ſufficient navy, and that without burdenin 
ourſelves with the evil ſo loudly complained of in England. 
of ſuffering their fleet, in time of peace to lie rotting in 
the docks. To unite the finews of commerce and de- 


ſence is ſound policy; for when our ſtrength and our 


riches 
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riches play into each other's hand, we need fear no external 
Ta alt every article of defence we abound, | Hemp 
flouriſhes even to rankneſs, ſo that we need not want cord 
Our iron is ſuperior to that of other countries. Our ſmall 
arms equal to- any in the world. Cannon we can caſt at 
pleaſure. Saltpetre and gunpowder we are every day pro- 
ducing, Our knowledge is hourly improving. Reſolution 
is our inherent character, and courage hath never ye forſaken 
us. Wherefore, what is it that we want? Why is it that we 
heſitate? From Britain we expect nothing but ruin. If ſhe 
is once admitted to the government of America again, 
this Continent will not be worth living in. Jealouftes wilt 
be always ariſing; inſurrections will be conſtantly happening; 
and who will go forth to quell them? Who will venture 
his life to reduce his own count n to-a foreign obe- 
dience? The difference between Pennſylvania — Con- 
necticut, ref; Cting ſome unlocated lands, fſhews the in- 
ſignificance of a Britiſh government, and fully proves, that 
nothing but Continental authority can regulate Continen- 
tal matters. FEY | g 
Another reaſon why the preſent time is preferable to all 
others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which inſtead of being laviſhed by 
the king on his worthleſs dependants, may be — ap- 
plied, not only to the diſcharge of the preſent debt, but to 
the conſtant ſupport of government, No nation under hea- 
ven hath ſuch an advantage as this. 1 430 
The infant ſtate of the Colonies, as it is called, ſo far 
from being againſt, is an argument in favour of indepen - 
dance. We are ſufficiently numerous, and were we more 
ſo, we might be leſs united. It is a matter worthy of obſer- 
vation, that the more a country is peopled, the ſmaller their 
. armies are. In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded 
the moderns; and the reaſon is evident, for trade being the 
tonſequence of population, men become too much abſorbed 
exeby to attend to any thing elſe. Commerce diminiſhes 
the ſpicit both of patriotiſm and military defence. And hiſ- 
tory ſufficiently informs us, that the braveſt atchievements 
were always accompliſhed in tha yon-age of a nation, 
Wich the increaſe of commerce, England hath loſt its ſpirit. 
The city of London, notwithſtanding its numbers, ſubmits 
| | to 
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to continued infults with the patience of a coward. The 


more men. have to loſe, the leſs willing are they to venture, 
The rich are in general flayes to fear, and ſubmit to courtly 
ower with the trembling duplicity of a ſpaniel. 
Youth is the ſeed time of poo habits, as well in nations 
as in individuals, It might be difficult, if not impoſſible, 


to form the continent into one government half a century 


hence. The vaſt yariety of intereſts, occaſioned by an in- 
creaſe of trade and lation, would create confuſion, Co- 
log would be —— Each being able might ſcorn 
each other's affiftance:; and while the proud and fooliſh glo- 
ried in their little diſtinctions, the wiſe would lament, that 
the union had not been formed before. Wherefore, the pre- 


ſent time is the true time for eſtabliſhing it. The intimacy. 


which is contracted in infancy, and the friendſhip which is 


formed in misfortune, are of all others the. moſt laſting and 


unalterable. Our preſent union is marked with both theſe 
characters: we are young, and we have been diſtreſſed ; but 
our concord hath withſtood our troubles, and fixes a memor- 
able zra for poſterity to glory in, | F 
The preſent time likewiſe is that peculiar time, which 
never happens to a nation but once, viz. the time of forming 
itſelf into a government. Moſt nations have let lip the op- 
portunity, and by that means have been compelled to receive 
laws from their conquerors, inſtead of making laws for them- 
ſelves, Firſt, they had a king, and then a ; of govern- 
ment ; . whereas, the articles or charter of government, 
ſhould be formed firſt, and men delegated to exeucute them 
afterwards ; but from the errors of other nations, let us learn 
wiſdom, and lay hold of the preſent-opportunity----To begin 
government af the right end. | 
When, William the Conqueror ſubdued England, he gave 
them law at the point of the ſword ; and until we conſent, 
that the ſeat of govetnment, in America, be legally and au- 
thoritatively occupied, we ſhall be in danger of having it 


filled by ſome fortunate ruffian, who may treat us in the ſame 
manner, and then, where will be our freedom ? where our 
ns 6.4 4 OG 86+ 1% wag 

As to religion, I hold it to be the indiſpenſible duty of all 
government, to protect all conſcientious profeſſors thereof, 
and I know of no other buſineſs which government hath to 
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do therewith. Let a man throw aſide that narrowneſs of 
foul, that ſelfiſhneſs of principle, which the niggards of all 

profeſſions are ſo unwilling to part with, and he will be at 
ouce delivered of his fears on that head. Suſpicion is the 

companion of mean fouls, and the bane of all good ſociety, 
For myſelf, I fully and conſcientiouſly believe, that it is the 

will of the Almighty, that there ſhould be a diverſity of re- 

ligious opinions among us: it affords a larger field for our 
Chriſtian kindneſs. Were we all of one way of thinking, 

our religious diſpoſitions would want matter for probation ; 
and on this liberal principle, I look on the various deno- 
minations among us, to be like children of the ſame family, 

differing only, in what is called, their Chriſtian names. 

In page twenty-five, I threw out a few thoughts on the 
propriety of a Continental Charter, {for I only preſume to 
offer kints, not plans) and in this place, I take the liberty 
of re-mentioning the ſubject, by obſerving, that a charter is 
to be undrſtood as a bond of ſolemn obligation, which the 
whole enters into, to ſupport the right of every feparate part, 
whether of religion, perſonal freedom, or property. A firm 
bargain and a right reckoning make long friends. * 

In a former page I likewiſe mentioned the neceſſity of 2 
large and equal repreſentation; and there is no political mat- 
ter which more deſerves our attention. A ſmall number of 
electors, or a ſmall number of repreſentatives, are equally 
dangerous. But if the number of the repreſentatives be not 
only ſmall, but unequal, the danger is increaſed. As an in- 
ſtance of this, I mention the following; when the Aſſociators 
petition was before the Houſe of Aſſembly of Pennſylvania ; 
twenty-eight members only were preſent, all the Bucks 
county members, bein eight, voted againſt it and had ſe- ' 
ven of the Cheſter mem — done the ſame, this whole pro 
vince had been governed by two countries only, and this 
danger it is always expoſed to The unwarrantable ſtretch 
likewiſe, which that houſe made in their laſt ſitting, to gain 
an undue authority over the Delegates of that province, 
ought to warn the people at large, how they truſt power out 
of their own hands. A ſet of inſtructions for the ates 
were put together, which in point of ſenſe and buſineſs 
would have diſhonoured - a ſchool- boy, and after being ap- 
proved by a few, a very few without doors, were carried 

| | . into 
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into the Houſe, and there paſſed in behalf of the whole colony , 
whereas, did the whole colony know, with what ill will that 
| Houle hath entered on ſome neceſſary public meaſures, 
they would not heſitate a moment to think them unworty of 
ſuch a truſt. 2 n MSA 11.5 - 
Immediate, neceflity makes many things convenient, which 
if continued, would grow into oppreſſions. Expedience and 
right are different things. When the calamities of Ame- 
rica required a conſultation, there was no method ſo ready, 
or at that time ſo proper, as to appoint perſons from the ſe- 
veral Houſes of Aſſembly for that purpoſe; and the wiſdom 
with which they have proceeded hath preſerved this conti- 
nent from ruin, But as it is more than probable that we 
ſhall never be without a ConGpEtss, every. well wiſher . to 
order, muſt own, that the mode for chooſing members 
of that body, : deſerves conſideration. And 1 put it as a 
queſtion to thoſe who make a ſtudy of mankind, whether re- 
preſentation and election is not too great a power for one and 
the fame body of men to poſſeſs? When we are planning 
lor: poſterity, we ought to remember, that virtue is not he- 
tary. | 1 1 
It is f our enemies that we often gain excellent max- 
ims, and are frequently ſurpriſed into reaſon by their miſ- 
takes. Mr. Cornwall (one of the Lords of the Treaſury) 
treated the... petition of the New-York Aſſembly with con- 
tempt, becauſe that Houſe, he ſaid, conſiſted but of twenty- 
ſix members, which trifling number, he argued, could not 
with decency be put for the whole, We thank, him for his 
involuntary honeſty “““ r 
To ConcLupe, however ſtrange it may appear to ſome, 
or however unwilling they may be to think ſo, matters not, 
but ſtrong and ftriking reaſons may be given, to ſhew, 
that nothing can ſettle our k Oh ſo expeditiouſly as an open 
and determined declaration for independance, Some of 
which are, 13 W i 45 
Firſt. It is the cuſtom of nations, when any two are at 
war, for ſome other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to 
ſtep in as mediators, and bring about the preliminaties of a 


9 boſe who would underſtand of what great conſoquenc e 4 
large and equal —— ts 2. a ©, hold read Burgh's poli- 
tical Diſquifitions. | ; 

— * peace; 
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ce: but while America calls herſelf the ſubject of Great« 
Britain, no power, however well diſpoſed ſne may be, can 
offer her mediation, Wherefore, in our preſent ſtate we 
may quarrel on for ever. 

Secondly. It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that France or 
Spain will give us any kind of aſſiſtance, if we mean only to 
make uſe of that aſſiſtance. for the purpoſe of repairing the 
breach, and ſtrengthening the connection between Britain 
and America; becauſe, thoſe powers would be ſufferers by 
the conſequences, 1 I 2 
Thirdly, While we profeſs ourſelves the ſubjects of Britain, 
we muſt, in the eye of foreign nations, be conſidered: as re- 
els. The precedent is ſomewhat dangerous to their peace, 
for men to be in arms under the name of ſubjects ;” we, on 
the ſpot, can ſolve the paradox : but to unite reſiſtance and 
ſubjection, requires an idea much too refined for common 
underſtanding. | 

Fourthly. Were a manifeſto to be publiſhed, and diſ- 
patched to foreign courts, ſetting: forth the miſeries we have 
\ endured, and the peaceable methods we have ineffectually 
uſed for . redreſs; declaring at the ſame time, that not 
being able, any longer, to live happily or ſafely under the 
cruel 9 7 Joh of the Britiſh court, we had been driven to 
the neceſſity of breaking off all connection with her; at the 


SS» 


titions to Britain, | 


Under our preſent denomination of Britiſh ſubj &s, we can 


- _ 


neither be received nor heard abroad: The cuftom of all 
rourts is againſt us, and will be ſo, until, by an independ- 


ance, we take rank with oth 1 . Keul 
Theſe proceedings may at firſt appear and difficult 
but, like all they ons which. we haye 5 paſſed over, 
will in a little time become familiar and agreeable; and 
until an independance is declared, the Continent will Feel 
itſelf like a man who continues putting off ſome unpleaſant 
buſineſs from day to, day, yet knows it muſt be done, hates to 
Kt about it, wiſhes it over, and is continually haunted with 
the thoughts of its neceſſity, 
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phlet, or rather, on the ſame day on which it came out, 
134 He che made its appearance in this city, Had 
the ſpirit of prophecy directed the birth of this production, it 
could not have wo it forth at a more ſeaſonable junc- 
ture, or a more neceſſary time. The bloody-mindedneſs of 
the one, ſhew the neceſlity of purſuing the d 1 of the 
other. Men read by way of revenge. And e i, in- 
ſtead of terrifying, prepared a way for the manly — ples of 
Independance. | 
Ceremony, and even, ſilence, from whatever motive the 
may ariſe, have a hurtful tendency, when they give the leaſt 
degree of countenance to baſe and wicked performances ; 
wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it naturally follows, 
lig, excl; A. Foe. A bor of forres fea 
deſerved, and ſtill deſerves, a general execration both by the 
Congreſs and the people. Yet, as the domeſtic tranquillity 
of a nation, depends greatly, on the chaſtity of what may pro- 
perly be called NATIONAL MANNERS, it is often better, to 
paſs ſome things over in ſilent diſdain, than to make uſe of 
ſuch new methods of diſlike, as might introduce the leaſt in- 
novation, on that guardian of our peace and ſafety. And, 
perhaps, it is chiefly owing to this prudent delicacy, that 
lu bibo eSocech. hath not, before now, ſuffered a public 
execution. The - «och, if it may be called one, is nothing 
better than a wilful audacious libel againſt the truth, the 


Spe the publication of the firſt edition of this pam- 
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common good, and the exiſtence of mankind ; and is a for- 


mal and pompous method of offering up human facrifices to 
the pride of tyrants. But this general mailacre of mankind, 
is one of the privileges, and the certain conſequence of Heng ; 
for as nature knows them not they know not her, and although 
they are beings of our own creating, they know ngt us and 
are become the gods of their creacors. The Nn. -hath one 
good quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, 
neither can we, even if we would, be deceived by it. Bru- 
tality and tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at 
no loſs ; and every line — even in the moment of 


reading 
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reading, that He, who hunts the woods for prey, the naked 
and untutored Indian, is leſs a Savage than AT} 


Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining jeſu- 
itical piece, 1 called. 7e Addreſs of the people of 
ENGLAND to the inhabitants of AMERICA,” 'hath, perhaps, 
from a vain ſuppoſition, that the people here were to be 
frightened at the pomp and deſcription of a king, given, 
(though very unwiſely on his part) the real character of the 
preſent one : * But, ” ſays this writer,“ if you are inclined to 
pay compliments to an adminiſtration, which we do not 
complain of,” (meaning the Marquis of Rockingham's at 
the repeal. of the Stamp Act) “ it is very unfair in you to 
withhold them from that prince, by whoſe NOD ALONE they 
were permitted to do any thing. This is toryiſm with a witneſs ! 
Here is idolatry even without a maſk: And he who can calm- 
ly hear, and digeſt ſuch doctrige, hath forfeited his claim to 
rationality---an apoſtate from the order'of manhood ; and 
ought to be confidered---as one, who hath not only given 
up the proper dignity of man, but ſunk himſelf beneath the 
rank of animals, and contemptibly grawl through the world 
like a worm, Hacer fa, mae, 
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. Tt is to the intereſt of America to provide for 
herſelf. She hath already a large and young family, whom 
it is more her duty to take care of, than to be granting away 
her property, to ſupport a power who is become a reproach 
to the names of men and chriſtians- VE, whoſe office it is to 
watch over the morals of a nation, of whatſoever ſect or de- 
nomination ye are of, as well as ye, who, are more immedi- 


ately the guardians of the puble liber ty, if . with to preſerve | 


your native country uncontaminated by European corrup- 
tion, ye muſt in ſecret wiſh a ſeparation—But leaving the 
moral part to private reflection, I ſhall ' chiefly confine my 
farther remarks to the following heads, By 


 Firft, That it is the intereſt of America to be ſeparated 
from Britain, 888 


Secondly 
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Secondly. Which is the eaſieſt and moſt practicable plan, 
RECONCILIATION or INDEPENDANCE ; With ſome occa- 


ſional remarks, | 

In ſupport of the firſt, I could, if J judged it proper, pro- 
duce the opinion of ſome of the ableſt and moſt experienced 
men on this Continent ; and whoſe ſentiments, on that head, 


are not yet publicly known, It is in reality a ſelf-evident 


poſition ; For no nation in a ſtate of foreign dependance, li- 
mited in its commerce, and cramped and fettered in its legiſ- 
lative powers, can ever arrive at any material eminence, 
America doth not yet know what opulence is; and although 
the progreſs which ſhe hath made ſtands unparalleled' in the 
hiſtory of other nations, it is but childhood, compared with 
what ſhe would be capable of arriving at, had ſhe, as ſhe 
ought to have, the legiſlative powers in her own hands. 
England is, at this time, proudly coveting what would do 
her no good, were the to accompliſh it; and the Continent 
heſitating on a matter, which will be her final ruin if ne- 
glected. It is the commerce and not the conqueſt of Ame- 
rica, by which England is to be benefited, and that would 
in a great meaſure continue, were the countries as indepen- 
dant of each other as France and Spain; becauſe in many ar- 
ticles, neither can go to a better market, But it is the in- 
dependance of this country on Britain or any other, which is 
now the main and only obje& worthy of contention, and 
which, like all other truths diſcovered by neceſſity, will ap- 
pear clearer and ſtronger every day. Oaks 


Firſt, Becauſe it will come to that one time or other, 


Secondly. Becauſe, the longer it is delayed the harder it 
will be to accompliſh. 


I have frequently amuſed myſelf both in public and private 


companies, With fileritly remarking, the ſpecious errors of 
thoſe who ſpeak without reflecting, And among the many 
which I have heard, the following ſeems the moſt: general, 
viz, that had this rupture happened forty or fifty years hence, 
inſtead of no the Continent would have been more able to 
have ſhaken off the dependance. To which I reply, that 
our military ability, at this time, ariſes from the experience 
gained in the laſt war, and which in forty or fifty years time, 
would have been totally extint, The Continent, would 

not, 
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not, by that time, have had a General, or even a. milit 
officer left ; and we, or thoſe who may ſucceed us, would 
have been as ignorant of martial matters as the ancient Indi. 
ans: And this fingle poſition, cloſely attended to, will un- 
anſwerably prove, that the preſent time is preferable to all 
others. The argument turns thus—at the concluſion of the 
laſt war, we had experience, but wanted numbers; and forty 
or fifty years hence, we ſhould have numbers, without ex- 
perience ; Wherefore, the proper point of time, muſt be 
ſome particular point between the two extremes, in which 
a ſutficiency of the former remains, and a proper increaſe of 
the latter is obtained: And that point of time is the preſent 
time, 

The reader will pardon this digreſſion, as it does not pro- 
perly come under the head I firſt ſet out with, and to which 
I ſhall again return by the following poſition, viz. . 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and ſhe to re- 
main the governing and ſovereign power of America, (which, 
as matters are now circumitaneed, 1s giving up the point en- 
tirely) we ſhall deprive ourſelves of the very means of ſinking 
the debt we have or may contract, The value of the back 
lands, which ſome of the provinces are clandeſtinely depri- 
ved of, by the unjuſt extenſion of the limits of Canada, va- 
Iued only at five pounds ſterling per hundred acres, amount 
to upwards of twenty-five millions, Penſilvania currency;--- 
and the quit-rents at one penny ſterling per acre, to two 
millions yearly. . 

It is by the ſale of thoſe lands that the debt may be ſunk, 
Without burthen to any, and the quit-rent reſerved thereon, 
will always leſſen, and in time will wholly ſupport the yearly 
expence of 1 It matters not how long the debt is 
in paying, ſo that the lands when ſold be applied to the diſ- 
charge of it, and for the execution of which, the Congreſs for 
the time being will be the continental truſtees. 


T proceed now to the ſecond head, viz. Which is the eaſieſt 
and moſt practicable plan, RxcoxciLIATION or INDEPEN- 
DANCE ; with ſome occaſional remarks. 


He who takes nature for his guide is not eafily beaten out 
of his argument, and on that ground, 1 anſwer generally---- 
that INDEPENDANCE being @ SINGLE 3 
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LINE, contained within ourſelves; and Reconciliation, à mat- 
ter exceedingly perplexed complicated, and in which a trea- 


 cherous capricious court is to interfere, gives the anſiuer without a 


doubt. 

The preſent ſtate of America is truly alarming to every 
man who is capable of reflection. Without law, without 
government, without any other mode of power than what 
is founded on, and granted by courteſy. Held together by 


an unexampled concurrence of ſentiment, which is never- 


theleſs ſubject to change, and which every ſecret enemy 
is endeavouring to diſſolve. Our preſent condition is, Le- 
giſlation without law; wiſdom without a plan; a conſtitu- 
tion without a name; and, what is ſtrangely aſtoniſhing, 
perfect Independance contending for dependance, The in- 
ſtance is without a precedent ; the caſe never exiſted before; 
and who can tell what may be the event? The property of no 
man is ſecure in the preſent unbraced ſyſtem of things. The 
mind of the multitude is left at random, and ſeeing no fixed 
object before them, they purſue ſuch as fancy or opinion 
ſtarts. Nothing is criminal; there is no ſuch thing as trea- 
ſon; wherefore, every one thinks himſelf at liberty to act 
as he pleaſes. The tories dared not to have aſſembled of- 
fenſively, had they known that their lives, by that act, were 
forfeited to the laws of the ſtate. A line of diſtinction ſhould 
be drawn between Engliſh ſoldiers taken in battle, and in- 
habitants of America taken in arms. The firſt are priſon- 
ers, but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, the 
other his head. 

Notwithſtanding our wiſdom, there is a viſible feebleneſs 
in ſome of our proceedings which gives encouragement to 
diſſentions. The Continental Belt is too looſely buckled. 
And if ſomething is not done in time, it will be too late todo 
any thing, and we ſhall fall into a ſtate, in which neither 
Reconciliution nor Independance will be practicable. The 
and his worthleſs adherents are got at their old game of di- 
viding the Continent, and there are not wanting among us 
Printers, who will be buſy in ſpreading ſpecious falſhoods. 
The artful and hypocrital letter which appeared a few 
months ago in two of the New-York papers, and likewiſe 
in two others, is an evidence that there are men who want 
either judgement or honeſty, N 


It 
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It is eaſy getting into holes and corners, and talking of 
reconciliation : But do ſuch men ſeriouſly conſider, how dif- 
ficult the taſk is, and how dangerous it may prove, ſhould the 
Continent divide thereon, Do they take within their view, 
all the various orders of men, whoſe ſituation and circum-- 
ſtances, as well as their own, are to be conſidered therein. 
Do they put themſelves in the place of the ſufferer whoſe all 
is already gone, and of the ſoldier who hath quitted all for 
the defence of his country, If their ill- judged moderation 
be ſuited to their own private ſituations only, regardleſs of 
others, the event will convince them, that they are reck- 
oning without their hoſt.“ ws. 

Put us, ſays ſome, on the footing we were on in 8 
three: To which I anſwer, the requeſt is not now in the 
power of Britain to comply with, neither will ſhe propoſe it; 
but if it were, and even ſhould be granted, I aſk, as a rea- 
ſonable queſtion, By what means is ſuch a corrupt and faith- 
leſs court to be kept to its engagements? Another parlia- 
ment, nay, even the preſent, may hereafter repeal the obli- 
gation, on the pretence of its being violently obtained, or 
unwiſely granted; and in that caſe, Where is our redreſs ? 
No going to law with nations: cannon are the barriſters of 
erowns; and: the ſword, not of juſtice, but of war, decides 
tho ſuit, To be on the footing of ſixty-three, it is not ſuf- 
ficient, that the laws only be put on the ſame ſtate, but, that 
our circumſtances, likewiſe, be put on the ſame ſtate; our 
burnt and . towns repaired or built up, our private 
loſſes made good; our public debts (contracted for defence) 
diſcharged ; otherwiſe we ſhall be millions worſe than we 
were at that enviable period. Such a requeſt, had it been 
complied with a year ago, would have won the heart and 
ſoul: off the Continent but it is now too late, The Ru- 
bicon is paſſed,” | 

Beſides, the taking up arms merely to enforce the repeal of 
a pecuniary law, ſeems as unwarrantable by the divine law, 
and as repugnant to human feelings, as the taking, up arms 
to enforce obedience thereto, The object on either fide, doth 
not juſtify the means; for the lives of men are too valuable to 
be caſt away on ſuch trifles. It is the violence which is done 
and threatened to our perſons ; the deſtructions of our pro- 
perty by an armed force ; the invaſion of our country by fire 
and ſword; which conſcientiouſly qualifies the uſe of- arms : 


And 


* 
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And the inſtant, in which ſuch a mode of defence became ne- 


ceſſarv, all ſubjection to Britain ought to have ceaſed; and 


the independancy of America, ſhould have been conſidered, 
as dating its zra from and publifhed by, the firft muſbet that 
was fired againſt her. This line is a line of confiſtency ; nei- 
ther drawn by caprice, nor extended by ambition; but pro- 
duced by a chain of events, of which the colonies were not 
the authors. 

I thall conclude theſe remarks, with the followng ti 
and well intended hints, We ought to reflect, that are 
three different ways, by which an inde cy can hereafter 
be effected; and that one of thoſe three, will ' one day 
other, be the fate of America, viz. By the legal voice 
the people in Congreſs; by a military power; or by a mob: 
It may not always happen that our ſoldiers are citizens, and 
the multitude a body of reaſonable men; virtue, as I have 
already remarked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. 
Should an independancy be brought about by the firſt of 
thoſe means, we have every opportunity and every enco 
ment before us, to form the nobleſt pureſt conſtitution on 
the face of the earth. We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again. A ſituation, fimilar to the preſent, hath 
not happened fiuce the days of Noah till now. The bi 
of a new world is at hand, and a race of men pehaps as nu- 
merous as all Europe contains, are to receive their portion 
of freedom from the event of a few months. The reflexion is 


awful—and in this point of view, how triffling, how ridicu- 


lous, do the little, paltry cavellings, of a few weak or in- 
tereſted men appear, when weighed -againſt the buſineſs of 
a world, | | 
Should we neglect the preſent favourable and inviting pe- 
riod, and an independance be hereafter effected by any other 
means, we muſt charge the conſequence to ourſelves, or to 
thoſe rather, whoſe narrow and prejudiced ſouls, are habitu- 
ally oppoſing the meaſure, without either inquiring or re- 
flecting. There are reaſons to be given in ſupport of Inde- 
pendance, which men ſhould rather privately think of, than 
| be publicly told of, We ought not now to be debating whe- 
ther we ſhall be independant or not, but, anxious to accom- 
pliſh it on a firm, ſecure, and honourable baſis, and uneaſy 
rather that it is not yet began upon. Every day convinces 
us of its neceſlity, Even the Tories (if ſuch beings yet 


remain 
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remain among us) ſhould, of all men, be the moſt ſolicitous 
to promote it; for, as the appointment of committees at 
firſt, protected them from popular rage, ſo, a wiſe and well 
eſtabliſhed form of government, will be the only certain 
means of continuing it ſecurely to them. Wherefore, if they 
have not virtue enough to be Wn1cs, they ought to have 
prudence enough to wiſh for independance. o 
In ſhort, independance is the only Bod that can tye and 
keep us together. We ſhall then fee our object, and our ears 
will be legally ſhut againſt the ſchemes of an intriguing, as 
well, as acruel enemy. We ſhall then too, be on a proper 


footing, to treat with Britain; for there is reaſon to con- 


clude, that the pride of that court, will be leſs hurt by treating 
with the American ſtates for terms of peace, than with thoſe, 
whom ſhe denominates, rebellious ſubjects,” for terms of 
accommodation. It is our delaying it that encourages her 
to hope for conqueſt, and our backwardneſs tends only to 


prolong the war. As we have, without any good effect there- 


from, withheld our trade to obtain a redreſs of our grievances, 
let us naw try the alternative, by independantiy redreſſing them 
ourſelves, and then offering to open the trade. The mer- 
cantile and reaſonable part in England, will be ſtill with us; 
becauſe, peace with trade, is preferable to war without it. 
And if this offer be not accepted, other courts may be ap- 
lied to. | | 
4 On theſe grounds I reſt the matter. And as no offer hath 
yet been made to refute the doctrine contained in the former 
editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof, that either the 
doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the party in favour of it 
are too numerous to be oppoſed, WHEREFTORE, inſtead 
of gazing at each other with ſuſpicious or doubtful curioſity, 
let each of us, hold out to his neighbour the hearty hand of 
; friendſhip, and unite in drawing a line, which, like an act 
. . of oblivion ſhall bury in forgetfulneſs every former diſſention. 
Let the names of Whig and Tory be extinct; and let none 
other be heard among us, than thoſe of a good citizen, an open 
and reſolute friend, and a r o the RIGHTS 9 
- MANKIND and of the FREE AND INDEPENDAN* 
STATES OF AMERICA. Bit; 7 I | 
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As you have; without a proper authority for ſo doing og 
yourſclvts th the ptaer bf the whole bod body ef the C 
fo; the writer 6f this; in order to be — an equal 1 
with yourſelves, is under the neceffity, of — himſe 
in the place of-all thoſe, who, approve the very — 
and principles, againſt which, our ar teſtify is ditecte 
And he hath chofen this ſingular ſituation; / drdet, tier 
you might _ in — that preſumption 
racter Which cannot ſee in yoùrſely bf. For 755 
ther An, tae habe any a 6 


m— departed from. mho rk t 1 1 he? 
8 that ſtumble and fall. wa ay fror 


the manner in which ye have man our teſtimony, the 
politics (as a e body of "_ % not 2 proper ' 
walk; however well atpred it might appear to ons 3 
nevertheleſs, a. juinbl pa cans ant” bad put une 
gether : and the ä — wn therefrom, both — 
and unjuſt. 
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The two firſt pages, (and the whole doth not make four) 
we give you credit for, and expect the ſame civility from 
vou, becauſe the love and deſire of peace is not confined to 
Wukeriim, it is the natural, as well the religious wiſh of all 
denominations of men. And on this ground, as men labor- 
ing to eſtabliſh. an Independant Conſtitution of our own, do 
we exceed all others in our hope, end, and aim. Our plen is 
peace for ever. We are tired of contention with Britain, and 
can ſee no real end to it but in a final ſeparation, We act con- 
ſidſtantly, becauſe for the ſake of introducing an endleſs and 
- uninterrupted peace, do we bear the evils and burthens of the 
preſent day. We are endeayoring, . and will ſteadily eon- 
tinue.toendeavour, to ſeparate and diflolve a connexion whic 
hath already filled our land with blood; and which, while 
the name of it remains, will be the fatal cauſe of future miſ- 
Chiefs to both countries, | | 
We fight neither for revenge nor conqueſt; neither from 
price nor paſſion ; we are. not. inſulting the world with our 
' fleets and armies, nor ravaging the globe for plunder, Be- 
neath the ſhade of our own vines are we attacked; in our 
own houſes, and in our own land, is the violence committed 
againſt us. We view our enemies in the character of high- 
waymen and houſebreakers, and having no defence ſor our- 
ſelves in the civil law, are obliged to puniſh them by the 
' military one, and apply the ſword, in the very caſe, where 
you have before now, applied the halter Perhaps we 
feel for the ruined and infulted ſufferers in all and won part 
of the continent, with a degree of tenderneſs which hath not 
yet made its way into ſome of your boſoms. But be ye ſure 
that ye miſtake not the cauſe and ground of your Teftimony. 
Call not coldneſs of ſoul, religion; nor put the Bigot in the 
place of the Chri/tian. | 
O ye partial miniſters of your own acknowledged princi- 
* ples. If the bearing arms be ſinful, the firſt going to war 
muſt be more ſo, by all the difference between wilful attack 
and unavoidable defence. Wherefore, if ye really preach 
from conſcience, and mean not to make a political hobby- 
horſe of your religion, convince the world thereof, by pro- 
claiming your doctrine to our enemies, for they likewiſe bear 
Anki. Give us proof of your fincerity by publiſhing it at 
St. James's, to the commanders in chief at Boſton, to the — 
mirals 


« 
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mirals and captains who are piratically ravaging our coaſts, 
and to all the murdering miſcreantswho are acting in autho- 
rity under uin whom ye profeſs to ſerve. Had ye the ho 
nel ſou] of * Barclay ye 1 preach repentance to your 
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king; Ye would tell the / < his fins, and warn 
him of eternal ruin. Ye would not ſpend your partial invec- 
tives againſt the injured and the inſulted only, but, like 
faithful miniſters, would cry aloud and ſpare none. Say not 
that ye are -perſecuted, neither. endeavour to make us the au- 
thors of that reproach, which, ye are bringing upon your- 
ſelves; for we teſtify unto all men, that we do not com- 
plain againſt you becauſe * are Quakers, but becauſe ye 
pretend to be and are NoT Quakers. | | 
Alas I it ſeems by the particular tendency of ſome part of 
your teſtimony, and other parts of your conduct, as if, all 
in was reduced to, and comprehended in, the ad of: bearing 
arms, and that by the people only. Ye appear to us,. to have 
iſtaken party for conſcience; becauſe, the general tenor of 
your actions wants uniformity: And it is exceedingly difficult 
to. us to give credit to many: of your pretended ſcruples ; 
becauſe, we ſee them made by the ſame men, who, in the 
very inftant that they are exclaiming againſt the mammon of 
this world, are nevertheleſs, hunting after it with a ſtep as 
ſteady as Time, and an appetite as keen as Death, — 
| The quotation which ye have made from Proverbs, in the 
third page of your teſtimony, that, * when a. man's ways 


* 


„% % en taſted of proſperity and adverſity; thou knoweſt 
« quhat it is __ aL of native country, to be over-ruled as 
s awell as to rule, and ſet upon the throne; and being oppreſſed thou 
« haft rea/on to know how hateful the oppreſſor is both to God and 
* man: 1f after all theſe warnings and advertiſements, thou doft not 
, turn unto the Lord with all thy heart, but forget him cube rtmen- 
* bered thee in thy diſtri/e, and give up thyſelf to follow luft and 
& wanity, furely great will be thy condennation.— Againſt which 
„% ſnare, as well as the temptation of thoſe who may or do fred thee, 
* and rompt thee to evil, the moſt excellent or neg remedy 
will be ta apply thyſelf to that light of Chrift which ſpineth in thy 
* conſcience, and which neither can, nor wilt flatter thee, nor ſuffer 

| 40 thee to. at eaſe in thy fins.” | 2 449% 4 22121 31 

See * n Barclays Addreſs to Charles II. 
| | pleaſe 
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| Ppen 
kings as being his work. OITTIVER ————— 
CAR IS, then, died nbt by the hands of men; add 
the preſent Proud Imitator of him, come to the fade Un- 
timely end, the writers and publiſhers of the Teſlimony, are 
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pleaſe the Lord; he Mbketh even his Entibits ts be ät Bite 
with him“ ; is very unwifely choſth 6h your part; becauſe, 
it amounts to 4 proof, that the was of 12 (whom ye are 
ſo deſirous of ſupporting) dv 15 pleaſe the Lord, othetwi 
his reign would be in peace. l 


— 


I now proceed t6 the latter part bf your teſtimony, ind 
that, for which all the foregoing ſecihs only än infroduc, 
tion, viz. | 2 i 

«© It hath ever beeh our judgtnetit and priveiple, Goes wh 


ce were called to profeſs the light of Chriſt Jefus, manife 
in our conſcience unto this day, that the fitting up i 
4c putting down kings and governments, is God's peculia 
<< prerogative ; for cauſes beſt knowti to himſelf: And thi 
4 it is not our buſineſs to have any hand of c6ntrivih 
ts therein; not to be bufy bodies above öur ſtation, niuch 
6 leſs to plot and ebntrive the ruin, of overturn of any 6f 
d them, but to pray fot the king, and ſafety of bu? agtis 
te and gdod of all men: That we may live a peateable an 
« quiet life, in all godlineſs and honeſty ; undes the governs * 
© ment which God it _ to ſet gur 43.” lf theſe are 
Feally yaur principles Why do ye not abide by them ? Wh 
do ye not leave thi; which ye call God's Work, t6 be :- 
naged by himfelf ? Theſe very priticiples itiftrg& you ts 
wait with patience aßd Humility, for the everit of aff public 
meaſures and to receive that event ds the divine Will-towardg 
yen. Wherefore, what oetafion is there for your politicdi teti- 
mony if you fully believe what it contains? And the ver) 
publiſhing it proves, that either, ye do not believe what. ye 
— of have fot virtue Enough to practife Wit ye be · 
teve-. 23 | 8 as 
The prifieiptes of Quikeriſm have 1 direft  adency/ ts 
woke # Man the quiet and inoffenſive fubſeck of any, ind 
every govetument which is ſet over bim. And if the ſetti 
uß and putting down of kings and governments is God's pe? 
 Eufiar prerogative, he moſt certainly will not be robded thereof 
e whetefore, the principle itſelf leais you-to apprives 


every thing, which ever happened; or. may hay 0 
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Even the dilperfion of the Jews, Den Foredola bf but 85 
e 


e a deſire and deſigg te break off the happy connexion 
e have hicherto enjoyed, with the Kinędom dt Great-Bri- 
* cid, and Gf folk 280 neceſſary ſubordination ts the king: 
&« aud thoſe who ate la fully placed in authority under hin. 
What a flap'of the face is here!; the men, who in the very 
patagraph'before, have quietly and paſſively reſigned'up the 
ordering, altering, and diſpoſal of Kings and govefüments, 
into the hands of God, are now, recalling their principles, 
and putting in for a ſhare of the buſineſs. Is it poſſible, that 
the concluſion, which is here juſtly quoted, can any ways 
follow from the doctrine laid down? The inconſiſtency is too 
glaring not to be ſeen; the abſurdity too great not to be 

laughed at; and ſuch as could only have been made by thoſe, 
_ wioſe underſtandings were darkened by the narrow and 
cra"\>y ſpirit of a deſpairing political party; for ye are not to 
be conſidered as the whole body of the Quakers but only as a 
acti onal and fractional part thereof, 

Here ends the examination of your teſtimony ; (which I 
call upon no man to abhor, as ye have done, but only to read 
and judge of fairly ;) to which L ſubjgin the following re- 
maik; “ That th* ſerting up and putting down of kings,” 
moſt certainly mean, the making him a king, who is yet not 
ſo, and the making him no king who is already one. And pray 
what hath this to do in the preſent caſe? We neither mean 
to /it up nor to put down, neither to make nor to unmake, but 

- wo 


* nce à deſire alid dęſign to Break off the ha 
ce ol 
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to have nothing to do with them, Wherefore, your teſtimony 
in whatever light it is viewed ſerves only to diſhonor your 
judgment, and for many other reaſons had better have been 
let alone than publiſhed. | ; Fs 
_ Firſt, Becauſe it tends to the decreaſe and reproach of all 
religion whatever, and is of the utmoſt danger to ſociety, to 
make it a party ig political diſputes, WY ee 

Secondly, Me! it exhibits a body of men, numbers 
of whom diſavow the publiſhing political teſtimonies, as 
being concerned therein and approvers thereof. 

Thirdly, BeFauſeis hath a tendency to undo that continental 
harmony and friendſhip which yourſelves by your late liberal 
and charitable donations hath lent a hand to eftabliſh; and 
the preſervation of waich, is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
us all, 

And here without anger or reſentment I bid you farewel. 


Sincerely wiſhing, that as men and chriſtians, ye may always 


fully and uninterruptedly enjoy every civil and religious right; 
and be in your turn, the means of ſecuring it to others ; but 
that the example which ye have unwiſely ſet, of mingling 
religion with politics, may be diſavowed and reprobated by every 
. of AMERICA. 


L. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE 


INHABITANTS oH AMERICA. 


CONTAINING 


Remarks on a late Pamphlet, 


INTITLIES 


COMMON SENSE: 


| 
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Wherein are ſhewn, that the Scheme of IN DUE EN DENex is rui- 
nous, deluſive, and impracticable; that were the Author's 
Aſſeverations, reſpecting the Power of AukRIcA, as real as 
nugatory, Reconciliation on liberal Principles wich Gx RAT 
Br1TAaiNn would be exalted Policy; and that, circumſtanced 
as we are, permanent Liberty and true Happineſs can only 4 
be obtained by Reconciliation with that Kingdom. 8 


WRITTEN by CAN DID US. 


Will ye turn from Flattery and attend to this Side. 


| 8 There TRUTH, unlicenc'd, walks; and dares accoſt 
Even Kings themſelves, the Monarchs of the Free. . Þ 
THomsoN on the Liberties of BRIT AIV. | 
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JOHN DICKINSON, Esquire. 


LTHOUGH I have not the honor to be known 
to: you, I am not unacquainted with your native 
candor and unbounded benevolence. As happy as obſcure, 
I am indeed a ſtranger to the language of adulation : 
flattery I deteſt ; virtue I reſpect. 

Be not offended, Sir, if I remark that your character 
is contemplated with profound veneration by the friends 
of the Conſtitution, Thoſe abilities which you fo illuſ- 
triouſly diſplayed in defence of the Conſtitution, they 
now ſupplicate you to exert, in ſaving it from impending 
ruin, under the Syren form of deluſive Independence, 

Step then forth; exert thoſe talents with which heaven 
has endowed you; and cauſe the parent and her children 
to embrace, and be fozs no more. Arduous as this 
extraordinary taſk may ſeem, perhaps your virtue and ta- 
lents may yet effect it, Your endeavors to ſtop the effuſion 
of blood, of torrents of blood, is worthy of your acxnow- 
ledged humanity — even the honeſt attempt, upon recol- 
lection, will afford you ineffable ſatisfaction. 

My preſuming to inſcribe to you the following crude re- 
marks is to remind you, Sir, what your diſtreſſed country 
expects, nay loudly demands from your extenſive capa- 
city. 

I beg you will forgive this temerity; and that you may 
long enjoy the fruits of your exalted virtue, and remain an 


honor to your country, and to mankind, is the ardent wiſh 
of, 


S I R, 
Your maſt obedient 
and reſpeful ſervant, 


CANDIDUS. 


INTRODUCTION, 


J. indignant at the doctrine contained in the pamphlet 


intitled Common Senſe, I. have expreſſed myſelf, in the 
following obſervations, with ſome ardor, I entreat the 
reader to impute my indignation to honeſt zeal againſt the 
author's inſidious tenets. Animated and impelled by every 
| inducement of the human heart, I love, and (if I dare fo 
expreſs myſelf) I adore my country, Paſſionately devoted 
to true liberty, I glow with the pureſt flame of patriotiſm, 
Silver'd with age as I am, if I know myſelf, my humble 
ſword ſhall not be wanting to my country (if the moſt 
honorable terms are not tendered by the Britiſh nation) ; 
to whoſe ſacred cauſe Jani moſt fervently devoted. The 
judicious reader will not impute my honeſt, thongh bold 


remarks, to unfriendly deſigns againſt my children 
againſt my country; but to abhorrence of independency, 
Which, if effected, would inevitably plunge our once pre- 
eminently envied country into ruin, horror, and deſola- 
tion. 
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PLAIN THEUT BH: 


REMARKS ON A LATE PAMPHLET, INTITLED 
COMMON SENSE. 


HAVE now before me the pamphlet intitled Common 

1 Senſe; on which I ſhall remark with freedom and 
candour, It may not be improper to remind my rea- 

der, that the inveſtigation of my ſubject demands the ut- 
moſt freedom of enquiry ; I therefore entreat his indul- 
gence, and that he will carefully remember, that intemperate 
zeal is as injurious to liberty, as a manly diſcuſſion of 
facts is friendly to it. Liberty, ſays the great Monteſ- 
quieu, is a right of doing whatever the laws it; and 
if a citizen could do what they forbid, he ary Pu longer 
be poſſeſſed of liberty, becauſe all his fellow citizens would 
have the ſame power.” In the beginning of his pamphlet 
the author aſſerts, that ſociety in every ſtate is a bleſſing. 
This in the ſincerity of my heart I deny; for it is ſupreme 
miſery to be aſſceiated with thoſe who, to promote their 
ambitious purpoſes, flagitiouſly pervert the ends of poll - 
tical ſociety, I do not ſay that our author is indebted to 
Burgh's Political Diſquiſitions, or to Rouſſeau's Social Com- 
pact for his definition on government, and his large tree; 
although I wiſh he had favoured his reader with the fol- 
lowing extract from that ſublime reaſoner : ** To inveſti- 
gate thoſe conditions of ſociety which may beſt anſwer the 
purpoſe of nations, would require the abilities of ſome 
ſuperior intelligence, who ſhould be witneſs to all the 
paſſions of men, but be ſubject itſelf to none, who ſhould 
have no connections with human nature, but ſhould have 
A a pertect 
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a perfect knqwledge of it: a being, in ſhort, whoſe hap? 
pineſs ſhould be independent of us, and who would ne- 
vertheleſs employ itſelf about us. It is the province of 
Gods to make laws for men.” With the utmoſt deference 
to the celebrated Rouſſeau, I cannot indeed imagine, that 
laws even ſo conſtrufted, would materially benefit our 
imperfect race, unl-ſs Omniſcience deigned previouſly to 
exalt our nature. The judicious reader will therefore per- 
ceive, that malevolenee only is requiſite to declaim againſt, 
and arraign the moſt perfect governments. Our political 
quack avails himſelf of this trite expedient, to cajole 


the people into the moſt abject ſlavery, under the deluſive 


name of independence. His firſt indecent attack is againſt 
the Engliſh conſtitution, which, with all its imperfections, 
is, and ever will be, the pride and envy of mankind. To 
this panegyric involuntarily our author ſubſcribes, by grant- 
ing individuals to be ſafer in England, than in any other 
part of Europe. He indeed inſidiouſly attributes this 
pre-eminent excellency to the conſtitution of the people, 
rather than to our excellent conſtitution: to ſuch con- 
temptible ſubterfuge is our author reduced, I would aſk 
him, why did not the conſtitution of the people afford 
them ſuperior ſafety, in the reign of Richard the third, 
Henry the eighth, and other tyrannic princes ? Many pages 
might indeed be filled with encomiums beſtowed on our 
excellent conſtitution by illuſtrious authors of different 
nations. 

This beautiful ſyſtem (according to Monteſquieu) our 
conſtitution is a compound of monarchy, ariſtocracy, and 
democracy, But it is often ſaid, that the ſovereign, by 
honours and appointments, influences the commons. The 


profound and elegant Hume agitating this queſtion, thinks, 
to this circumſtance, we are in part indebted for our ſu- 


preme felicity ; ſince, without ſuch controul in the crown, 
our conſtitution would immediately degenerate into de- 


mocracy; a government which, in the ſequel, I hope to 


prove ineligible. Were I aſked marks of the beſt govern- 
ment, and the purpoſe of political ſociety, I would reply, 
the encreaſe, preſervation, and proſperity of its members; 


in no quarter of the globe are,thoſe marks ſo certainly 


to 
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PLAIN TRUTH. 0 


to be found, as in Great Britain and her dependencies. 
After our author has employed ſeveral pages to break 
the mounds of ſociety by. debaſing monarchs, he ſays, 

„the plain truth is, that the antiquity of Engliſh monar- 
chy will not bear looking into.” 

Hume, treating of the original contract, has the following 
melancholy, but ſenſible obſervation; yet reaſon tells 
us, that there is no property in durable objects, ſuch 
as lands and houſes, when carefully examined, in paſſing 
from hand to hand, but muſt in ſome period have been 
founded on fraud and injuſtice, The neceſſities of human 
ſociety, neither in private or public life, will allow of 
ſuch an accurate enquiry ; and there is no virtue or moral 
duty, but what may, with facility, be refined away, if we 
indulge a falſe philoſophy, in ſifting and ſcrutinizing, by 
every captious rule of logic, in every light or poſition in 
which it may be placed.” 

Say, ye votaries of honour and truth, can we adduce a 
ſtronger proof of our author's turpitude, than his quoting 
the anti-philoſophical ſtory of the Jews, to debaſe monar- 
chy and the beſt of monarchs. Briefly examining the 
ſtory of this contemptible race, more barbarous than our 
ſavages, we find their hiſtory a continued ſucceſſion of 
miracles, aſtoniſhing our imaginations, and exerciſing our 
faith. After wandering forty years in horrid deſarts, they 
are chiefly condemned to periſh for their perverſeneſs, al- 
though under the immediate dominion of the king of 
heaven, At length they arrive in the ſterile country of 
Paleſtine, which they conquer by exterminating the in» 
habitants, and warring like demons. The inhabitants of 
the adjoining regions juſtly, therefore, held them in de- 
teſtation, and the Jews finding themſelves conſtantly ab- 
horred, have ever ſince hated all mankind, This people, 
as deſtitute of arts and induſtry as humanity, had not 
evenin their language a word expreflive of education. We 
might indeed remind our author, who ſo readily drags in 
the Old Teſtament to ſupport his ſiniſter meaſures, that 
we could draw from that ſource many texts favourable 
to monarchy, were we not conſcious that the Moſaic law 


doubt 


.gives way to the goſpel diſpenſation, The reader no 
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doubt will be gratified by the following extract from a 
a moſt primitive chriſtian: “ Chriſtianity is a ſpiritual 
religion, relative only to celeſtial objefts. The chriſtian's 
inheritance is not of this world. He performs his duty it 
is true, but this he does with a profound indifference for 
the good or ill ſucceſs of his endeavours : provided he 
hath nothing to reproach himſelf, it is of little conſe- 
quence to him whether matters go well or ill here below, 
If the ſtate be in a flouriſhing condition, he can hardly 
venture to rejoice in the public felicity, leſt he ſhould 
. be puffed up with the inordinate pride of his country's 
glory. If the ſtate decline, he bleſſes the hand of God, 
that humbles his people to the duſt.” 

Having defined the beſt government, I will humbly 
attempt to deſcribe good kings by the following unerring 
rule. The beſt princes are conſtantly calumniated by the 
envenomed tongues and pens of the moſt worthleſs of their 
ſubjects. For this melancholy truth, do I appeal to the 
teſtimony of impartial hiſtorians, and long experience. 
The noble impartial hiſtorian Sully, ſpeaking of the al- 
molt divine Henry the fourth of France, ſays, * Thus 
was this god-like prince repreſented (by the diſcontented 
of theſe days) almoſt throughout his whole kingdom, as 
a furious and implacable tyrant : they were never without 
one ſet of arguments to engage his catholic nobility in 
a rebellion againſt him; and another to ſow ſedition among 
his proteſtant officers and gentry.” Hume ſays, that the 
cruel unrelenting tyrant, Philip the ſecond of Spain, with 
his infernal inquiſition, was not more deteſted by the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands, than was the humane Charles 
with his inoffenſive liturgy, by his mutinous ſubjects. The 
many unmerited inſults offered to our gracious ſovereign 
by the unprincipled Wilkes, and others down to this late 
author, will for ever diſgrace humanity. For he ſays, 
that monarchy was the moſt proſperous invention the 
devil ever ſet on foot for the promotion of idolatry. It is 
the pride of kings which throws mankind into confuſion : 
in ſhort, continues this anthor, monarchy and ſucceſſion 
have laid not this or that kingdom only, but the world 
ja blood and aftes.” How Ceplorably wretched the con- 
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dition of mankind, could they believe ſuch execrable flagi- 
tious jargon! Unhappily indeed, mankind in every age 
are ſuſceptible of deluſion ; but ſurely our author's poiſon 
carries its antidote with it. Attentive to the ſpirit of his 
publication, we fancy ourſelves in the barbarous fifteenth 
century; in which period our author would have figured 
with his“ Common Senfe”—and blood will attend it. 
After his terrible anathema againſt our venerable conſti- 
tution and monarchy, let us briefly examine a democra- 
tical ſtate; and fee whether or not it is a government leſs 
ſanguinary. This government is extremely plauſible and 
indeed flattering to the pride of mankind. The dema- 
gogues thereiore, toſeduce the people into their criminal de- 
ſigns, ever hold up democracy to them; although conſci- 
ous it never did, nor ever will anſwer in practice. If we 
believe a great author, ** there never exiſted, nor ever 
will exiſt a real democracy in the world.” If we examine 
the republics of Greece and Rome, we ever find them in 
a ſtate of war domeſtic or foreign. Our author therefore 
makes no mention of theſe antient ſtates. ** When Alex- 
ander ordered all the exiles to be reſtored throughout all 
the cities, it was found that the whole amounted to twenty 
thouſand, the remains probably of ſtill greater ſlaughters 
and maſſacres. What an aſtoniſhing number in ſo narrow 
a country as antient Greece? and what domeſtic confuſion, 
jealouſy, partiality, revenge, heart-burnings muſt tear thoſe 
cities, where factions were wrought up to ſuch a degree 
of fury and deſpair ?” Appiaa's hiſtory of the civil wars of 
Rome contains the moſt frightful picture of maſſacres, 
proſcriptions, and forfeitures that ever were preſented to 
the world. | 
The excellent Monteſquieu declares, © that à democracy ß; 
ſuppoſes the concurrence of a number of circumſtances rarely 
united; in the firſt place, it is requiſite that the ſtate itſelf 
ſhould be of ſmall extent, ſo that the people might be 
eaſily aſſembled and perſonally known to each other: ſe- 
condly, the ſimplicity of their manners ſhould be ſuch as 
to prevent a multiplicity of affairs, and perplexity in diſ- 
cuſſing them: and thirdly, there ſhould ſubſiſt a great de- 
gree of equality between them, in point of right and autho- 
rity ; 
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rity : laſtly, there ſhould be little or no luxury, for luxry 
mult either be the effect of,wealth, or it muſt make it ne- 
ceſſary; it corrupts at once, both rich and poor: the one, 
by the poſſeſſion, and the other, by the want of it.” To 
this may be added, continues the ſame author, ** that no 
government is ſo ſubject to civil wars, and inteſtine com- 
motions, as that of the democratical or popular form ; be- 
cauſe no other tends ſo ſtrongly and ſo conſtantly to alter, 
nor requires ſo much vigilance and fortitude to preſerve 
it from alteration. It is indeed, in ſuch a conſtitution 
particularly, that a citizen ſhould always be armed with 
fortitude and conſtancy, and ſhould every day, in the 
ſincerity of his heart, guard agaiaſt corruption, ariſing. 
either from ſelfiſhneſs in himſelf, or in his compatriots ; 
for if it once enters into public tranſactions, to root it out 
afterwards would be miraculous, ; 

Our author aſſerts, that Holland and Swiſſerland are 
without wars domeſtic or foreign, About a century ago, 
Holland was in a few weeks over-run by the arms of France, 
and almoſt miraculouſly ſaved by the gallantry of her Prince 
of Orange, ſo celebrated afterwards by the name of William 
the third. Almoſt from that period, until the treaty of 
Utrecht, Holland was a principal in wars, the moſt expen- 
ſive and bloody, ever waged by human kind: the wounds 
ſhe then received were unhealed in 1744, when reluctantly 
rouſed from her pacific lethargy, ſhe was dragged into war; 
and loſing her impregnable Bergen-op-zoom, and Maeſtricht, 
was again on the brink of becoming a province to France, 
when happily liberated by the Britiſh Nation. In the war 
of 1756, Holland, continually inſulted in the capture of 
her ſhips by. our cruiſers, preſerved a humiliating neutrality, 
If victory indeed had not crowned the Britiſh banners, 
the Dutch indubitably would have afliſted their natural 
allies, in whatever quarter of the globe attacked; for it is 
inconteſtibly true, that the exiſtence of Holland, as a ſtate, 
depends, and invariably will depend, on the proſperity of 
Great Britain. Since the murder of Barnevelt, and the 
immortal D-wits, by the deluded furious people, Holland 
hath too often been convulſed by anarchy, and torn by 
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the rugged and incult deſerts of Swiſſerland preclude not 
ambition, ſedition, and anarchy. Her bleak and barren 
mountains do not fo effectually ſecure precarious liberty, 
as daily vending her ſons to the adjoining nations, parti- 
cularly to France, by whom the Thirteen Cantons could 
be ſubjected in as many days, did that court meditate ſo 
ſenſeleſs and deluſive an object. Nugatory indeed, if we 
confider, that France derives more ſubſtantial advantage 
from the preſent ſtate of Swiſſerland, than if ſhe exhauſted 
herſelf, to maintain numerous battalions to bridle the Can- 
tons. A moment let us ſuppoſe, that our author's aſſe- 
verations of Holland and Swiſſerland are as real as delu- 
ſive: his inferences do not flow from his premiſes; for 
their ſuperior advantages do not ariſe from their popular 
government, but from circumſtances of peculiar local feli- 
city, obliging the princes of Europe to defend them from 
the omnipotent land force, if I may ſo ſpeak, of France. 
After impotently attacking our ſovereign and the conſti- 
tution, he contradicts the voice of all mankind, by de- 
claring, that America“ would have flouriſhed as much, 
and probably much more, had no European power taken 

any notice of het.” | 
If he means, that had this continent been unexplored, 
the original inhabicants would have been happier, for once 
] agree with him. Previous to the ſettlement of theſe 
provinces by our anceſtors, the kingdom of France was 
convulſed by religious phrenzy. This, and Sebaſtian Ca- 
bot's prior diſcovery, perhaps, happily afforded the people 
of England an opportunity of locating theſe provinces. 
Ar length, peace being reſtored to France by her hero, 
Henry the Fourth, his nation in turn were ſeized with the 
rage of colonizing. Finding the Engliſh claimed the pro- 
vinces on the Atlantic, they appropriated the ſnow banks 
of Canada, which we dare not ſuppoſe they would have 
preferred to theſe fertile provinces, had not the prior oc- 
cupancy and power of England interfered. I hope it will 
not be denied, that the notice taken of us at this time by 
an European power, was rather favourable for us.—Cer- 
tain it is, had not England then taken notice of us, theſe 
deleQable provinces would now appertain to France; and 
the 
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the people of New England, horrid to think, would now 
be counting their beads. Some years after the æra in queſ- 
tion, the civil wars intervening in England, afforded to 
the Swedes and Dutch a feoting on this continent, Charles 
the ſecond being reſtored, England reviving her claim, 
rendered abortive the Swediſh pretenſions, and by con- 
queſt, and granting Surinam to the Dutch, procured the 
ceſſion of their uſurpation, now New York. I do indeed 
confeſs my incapacity. to diſcern the injury ſuſtained by 
this ſecond ** notice taken of us by an European power ;” 
in default of which intervention, the Swedes, to this hour, 
would have retained their ſettlement, now the famed Penn- 
ſylvania; and the Dutch, conſequently, had retained theirs. 
Some time after this period, the people of New England 
were employed in framing and executing laws, ſo intole- 
rant and ſanguinary, that to us they ſeem adapted for 
devils, and not men. | | | 
Indeed it-is worthy of note, that the inhabitants of Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, and Virginia, at that very time, enacted 
laws, breathing the ſpirit of humanity, and ſuch as men 
could bear. Soon after the period in queſtion arrived the 
great and good William Penn, with his philoſophic people 
called Quakers, together with toleration, induſtry, and 
permanent credit. The people of England, encouraged 
by the extenſion of their laws and commerce. to thoſe co- 
lonies, powerfully aſſiſted our merchants and planters, in- 
ſomuch, that our ſettlements encreaſed rapidly, and throve 
apace. It may be affirmed, that from this period, until 
the preſent unhappy hour, no, part of human kind ever 
experienced more perfect felicity. Voltaire indeed ſays, 
that if ever the golden age exiſted, it was in Pennſylvania. 
France, diſguſted with the unhappy ſituation of her Ame- 
rican Colonies, had long meditated the conqueſt of one, of 
our middle provinces: to accompliſh this purpoſe, ſhe 
extended a line of forts on our frontiers, and actually for- 
tified the place now called Pittſburgh. Juitly alarmed by, 
theſe encroachments, in the hour of our diſtreſs we called 


aloud on Great Britain for aſſiſtance, nor was ſhe deaf to 


our cries. The Engliſh miniſtry, after in vain exhauſting, 
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Eftor ſpilling torrents of blood, after expending one hun- 
dred and ninety millions of their dollars, and four or five 
millions of ours, they gloriouſly reduced the French 
ſettlements, Surely it will not be ſaid, that this laſt 
notice taken of us by the people of England, was injuri- 
ous to us? Our enemies indeed alledge, that this laſt inter- 
vention by bloating us with pride, will eventually ruin us, 
and render the people of Britain objects of deriſion, for 
laviſning their blood and treaſure in defence of provinces ; 
* a match not only for Europe (according to our author) 
but for the world.” — Our author next remarks, „that 
the commerce by which ſhe hath enriched herſelf, are the 
neceſſaries of life, and will always have a market while eat- 
ing is the cuitom of Europe,” 

[ reply, that our exporting grain is as it were of yeſter- 
day ; that the recent demand was principally occaſioned by 
the diſtractions in Poland, and other parts of Europe, and 
probably will totally or partly fail, ſoon as the fertile coun- 
try of Poland, and more fertile Ukraine, ſhall again become 
cultivated. I believe the Europeans did eat before our 


' merchants exported our grain, and perhaps will eat when 


they ceaſe to export it, I deny, that this momentary com- 
merce hath enriched us; and I could adduce numberleſs 
melancholy proofs of the contrary. . I ſhall only remark, 
that in the moſt fertile and delecable wheat country in 
America, bounded by Cheſopeak - bay, and almoſt adjoia- 
ing that of Delaware, a tract of the beſt wheat land, ten 
years ago, would hardly have exceeded a guinea and a half 
per acre; indeed in 1773, ſuch land, covered with wood, 
would ſcarcely have fold for four guineas an acre ; an un- 
doubted proof of want of people, induſtry, and wealth; 
particularly ſo, if we conſider that one crop of corn and 
wheat on ſuch land, judicioully cultivated, would actually 
repay the ſuppoſed price. Our author aſſerts, that our 
preſent numbers are ſufficierit to repel the force of all the 
world; that the Continent hath at this time the largeſt diſei- 
plined army of any power under heaven; that the Engliſh navy 
is only worth three milli6ns and a half ſterling,” which, in 
effect, would reduce it to thirty-five ſhips of the line, twenty 
ſhips of forty guns, twenty of thirty-ſix, and eight of twenty 
guns. That if America had only a twentieth part of this 
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force, ſhe would be by far an over-match for Britain: that in- 
dependence is neceſſary, becauſe France and Spain cannot 
aſſiſt us until ſuch an event.” He alſo affirms, “ that Great 
Britain cannot govern us; and that no good can arife from 
a reconciliation with her.” 

I ſhall humbly endeavour to ſhew, that our author ſhame- 
fully miſrepreſents facts, is ignorant of the true ſtate of Great 
Britain and her Colonies, utterly unqualified for the arduous 
taſk he has preſumptuouſly aſſumed, and ardently intent on 
ſeducing us to that precipiceon which himfelf ſtands trembling. 
To elucidate my ſtrictures, I muſt with fidelity expoſe the 
circumſtances of Great Britain and her Colonies. If, there- 
fore, in the energy of deſcription, I unfold certain bold and 
honeſt truths with ſimplicity, the judicious reader will re- 
member, that a true knowledge of our ſituation is as eſſen- 
tial to our ſafety as ignorance thereof may endanger it. In 
the Engliſh provinces, excluſive of negroe and other ſlaves, 
we have one hundred and ſixty thouſand or one hundred 
and ſeventy thouſand men capable of bearing arms, If we 
deduct the people called Quakers, Anabaptiſts, and other re- 
ligioniſts averle to arms, a conſiderable part of the emi- 
grants, and thoſe having a grateful predilection for the an- 
cient conſtitution and parent ſtate, we ſhall certainly reduce 
the firſt number to ſixty or ſeventy thouſand men. Now, 
admitting thoſe equal to the Roman legions, can we ſup- 
poſe them capable of defending againſt the power of Bri- 
tain, a country nearly twelve hundred miles extending on 
the ocean? Suppoſe our troops aſſembled in New England, 
if the Britains ſee not fit to aſſail them, they haſte to and de- 
ſolate our other provinces, which eventually would reduce 
New England. If, by dividing our forces, we pretend to 
deſend our provinces, we alſo are infallibly undone. Our 
moſt fertile provinces, filled with unnumbered domeſtic ene- 
mies, ſlaves, interſected by navigable rivers, every where 
acceſſible to the fleets and armies of Britain, can make no 
defence. If, without the medium of paſſion and prejudice, 
we view our other provinces, half armed, deſtitute of tnoney 
and a navy, we muſt confeſs, that no power ever engaged 
ſuch potent antagoniſts under ſuch peculiar circumſtances o 
inlelicity. In the better days of Rome, ſhe permitted no re- 
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gular troops to defend her. Men deſtitute of property ſhe 
admitted not into her militia (her only army). I have been 
extremely concerned at the ſeparation of the Connecticut 
men from our army; it augured not an ardent enthuſiaſm 
for liberty and glory. We till have an army before Boſton, 
and I ſhould be extremely happy to hear ſubſtantial proofs 
of their glory: I am ſtill hopeful of great things from our 
army before Boſton when joined by the regiments now 
forming, which want of bread will probably ſoon fill. Not- 
withſtanding the predilection I have for my countrymen, I 
remark with grief, that hitherto our troops have diſplayed 
but few marks of Spartan or Roman enthuſiaſm. In the 
ſincerity of my heart I adjure the reader to believe, that no 
perſon is more ſenſibly afflicted by hearing the enemies of 
America remark, that no general ever fell ſingly and ſo in- 
gloriouſly unrevenged before the inauſpicious affair of Que- 
bec. I am under no doubt, however, that we ſhall become 
as famed for martial courage as any nation ever the ſun be: 
held. Sanguine as I am, reſpecting the virtue and courage 
of my countrymen, depending on the hiſtory of mankind 
ſince the Chriſtian tera, I cannot however imagine, that zeal 
for liberty will animate to ſuch glorious efforts of heroiſm, 
as religious enthuſiaſm has often impelled its votaries to per- 
form, If the cruel unrelenting tyrant Philip the ſecond of 
Spain had never attempted to introduce into the Low Coun- 
tries the infernal Tribunal of the Inquiſition, it is moſt pro- 
bable, that the preſent States of Holland would to this time 
have remained provinces to Spain, and patiently paid the 
fiftieth penny and other grievous exactions. Certain it is, 
that the fanatics of Scotland and people of England had 
never armed againſt the firſt Charles, if religious enthuſiaſm 
had not more powerfully agitated their minds than zeal for 
liberty; the operations of which on the human mind hath, 
fince the æra in queſtion, ever been more languid than the 
former moſt powerful paſſion. Theſe hardy aſſertions are 
ſupported as well by notorious facts, as by the learned 
Hume and other judicious hiſtorians. I cannot here omit 
remarking the inconſiſtency of human nature. The Scotch, 
the moſt furious enthuſiaſts then in Europe, were ſlaughtered 
like ſheep by Cromwell at Dunbar, where their formidable 
a B 2 : army 
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army hardly made any reſiſtance, if we except that made by 
a handful of loyaliſts, deſtitute of that paſſion. Certain it 
is, that thoſe enthuſiaſts were often cut in pieces by their 
countryman the gallant marquis of Montroſe, whoſe troops 
(Highlanders and other loyaliſts) held Preſbyterianiſm in 
contempt. ; : | 
With the utmoſt deference to the honorable Congreſs, I 
do not view the moſt diſtant gleam of aid from foreign 
powers. The princes alone capable of ſuccouring us are 
the ſovereigns of France and Spain, If, according to our 
Author, we poſſeſs an eighth part of the habitable globe, 
and actually have a check on the Weſt India commerce of 
England, the French indigo and other valuable Weſt India 
commodities, and the Spaniſh galeons, are in great jeopardy 
from our power, The French and Spaniards are therefore 
wretched politians, if they do not aſſiſt England in reducing 
her colonies to obedience —Pleaſantry apart, can we be 
ſo deluded to expect aid from thoſe princes, which, inſpir- 
ing their ſubjects Yith a reliſh for liberty, might eventually 
ſhake their arbitrary thrones—Natural avowed enemies to 
our ſacred cauſe, will theytheriſh, will they ſupport the flame 
of liberty in America, ardently intent on extinguiſhing its la- 
tent dying ſparks in their reſpective dominions? Can we be- 
lieve, that thoſe princes will offer an example ſo dangerous 
to their ſubjects and colonies, by aiding thoſe provinces to 
independence ? If independent, aggrandized by infinite 
numbers from every part of Europe, this continent would 
rapidly attain power aſtoniſhing to imagination. Soon, very 
ſoon, would we be conditioned to conquer Mexico, and all 
their Weſt India ſettlements, which to annoy, or poſſeſs, we 
indeed are moſt happily ſituated. Simple, and obvious as 
theſe truths are, can they be nnknown to the people and 
princes of Europe ? Be it however admitted, that thoſe 
princes, unmindful of the fatal policy of Richlieu's arming 
Charles's ſubjects again{t him, and the more fatal policy of 
Lewis the fourteenth permitting our glorious deliverer to ef- 
fect the Revolution: I ſay, be it admitted that thoſe princes, 
regardleſs of future conſequences and the ineptitude of the 
times, are really diſpoſed to ſuccour us; ſay, ye friends of 
"erty and mankind, would no danger accrue iiom an army 
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of French and Spanjards in the boſom of America? Would 
you not dread their junction with the Canadians and Sa- 
yages, and with the numerous Roman Catholics diſperſed 
throughout the Colonies ? 

Let us now briefly view the pre-eminently envied ſtate of 
Great Britain. If we regard the power of Britain, unembar- 
raſſed with continental connections and the political balance, 
we may juſtly pronounce her what our author does America, 
« A match for all Europe.” Amazing were the efforts of 
England in the war of Queen Ann, when little benefited by 
colony commerce, and ere ſhe had availed herſelf of the 
courage, good ſenſe, and numbers of the people of Scotland 
and Ireland, 

That England then preſcribed laws to Europe, will be 
long remembered. Laſt war her glory was, if poſſible, 
more eminently exalted : in every quarter of the globe did 
victory hover round her armies and navies, and her fame re- 
echoed from pole to pole: at preſent Great Britain is the 
umpire of Europe. It is not exaggeration to affirm, that 
the Ruſſians principally are indebted for their laurels to her 
power, which alone rerained France from preventing the 
ruin of her ancient faithful ally the Ottoman Porte. Super- 
fluous jt were to enumerate her powerful alliances, or men- 
tion her immenſe reſources : her raiſing the incredible ſums 
of eighteen, nineteen, and twenty-two millions ſterling for 
the ſervice of the years 1759, 60, and 61, was more aſton- 
iſhing to Europe than the victories of her fleets and armies. 
The annual rents of the kingdom of England only, many 
years ago, amounted to thirty-three millions ſterling. Thirty- 
millions buſhels of wheat are annually produced in that 

ingdom, and perhaps as many buſhels of other grain.. 
Twelve millions of fleeces of wool are there yearly ſhorn. 
In ſhort, the kingdom is a perfect bee-hive in numbers 
and induſtry ; and is faid to contain more induſtry, conſe- 
quently more wealth, than all the reſt of Europe. The 
tmed Hume ſays, ©* I ſhould as ſoon dread, that all our 
rivers and ſprings ſhould be exhauſted, as that money 
ſhould abandon a kingdom, where there are people and in- 
duſtry,” The Britiſh navy, at the cloſe of the laſt war, con- 
liſted of nearly two hundred ſhips of the line, and one 1 — 
arge 
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large frigates, and about one hundred ſmaller frigates, 
or other armed veſſels. Since the peace, I believe, the 
navy has been moſt vigilantly preſerved by lord Sand- 
wich, (ſaid to be as equal to that arduous department as any 
man in Europe). Since the war, ſeveral capital ſhips 
have annually been built; and it is moſt certain, that 
on fx months notice Great Britain could equip fleets, 
ſufficiently formidable, to- contend with all the naval force 
that could or would act againſt her. The immenſe 
quantity of naval and other ſtores, in the different arſenals, 
with the royal navy“, cannot at this time be worth leſs 
than rwenty millions ſterling. The iſland of Great Bri- 
tain, between ſix and ſeven hundred miles in length, and 
upwards - of two thouſand miles in circumference, and 
being every where indented with harbours, forms (with 
other cauſes) ſuch nurſeries of ſeamen as the world can- 
not produce, 
Let us now examine our author's account of the 1 y 
of Great Britain. It is, ſays he, worth no more than 
three millions and a half ſterling.” This in effect will 
reduce it to ten ſecond rate ſhips of war, ten third rate, 
fifteen fourth rate, ten ſhips of forty guns, ten of thirty- 
fix, and eight of twenty. If America, fays he, had 
only a twentieth part of the naval force of Britain, ſhe 
would be by far an over- match for her; becauſe, as we nci- 
ther have or claim any foreign dominion, our whole force 
would be employed on our own coſt ; where we ſhould 
in the long-run have two to one the advantage of thoſe 
who had three or four thouſand miles to fail over before 
they could attack us, and the ſame diſtance to return, in 
order to refit and recruit, And although Britain by her 
fleet hath a check over our frade to Europe, we have as 
large a one over her trade to the Weſt Indies, which, by 
Jaying 10 the neighbourhood of the Continent, lies entirely 
at its mercy." 


Were it lawful to joke on fo eden an occaſion, I 
would remind the reader of our author's modeſty, in ſay- 
ing, „that we claim no foreign dominion ;” ſince we 


Seventeen capital ſhips were built from 1763 until 1777. 
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have the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined army under 
the heaven, and a navy ſufficiently ſtrong to combat that 
of Great Britain; for our preſent. naval armament compoſe 
a fleet more than equal to a twentieth part of the Britiſh 
navy (according to our author's eſtimation), Notwith- 
ſtanding our author's delicacy, relying on the well known 
utility of melaſſes to the New-England governments, I 
hope they will order admiral Manly to ſeize Jamaica and 
the other Weſt India iſlands. The. admiral cannot be at 
a loſs for men; ſince, according to our author, © a few 
ſocial ſailors will ſoon inſtruct a ſufficient number of active 
land-men in the common work of a ſhip.” I do indeed 
confeſs, that the Britiſh ſhips of war are conſtantly equipt 
altogether with very ſocial ſailors; and as conftantly drub 
the French ſhips, double mann'd with active land men, 
tho' ſufficiently inſtruted by a few ſocial ſailors. The 
reader will perceive, that our author has humbled the 
naval power of Britain with more facility than France 
and Spain could have done; and has alſo expelled her 
from our ports with happier fucceſs thag did Spain, who 
was compelled to yield her Gibraltar and Portmahon for 
the conveniency of her fleets and commerce, 

We muſt indeed allow, that Spain, tho? . poſſeſſed of 
Mexico and Peru, cannot maintain the moſt numerous and 
beſt diſciplined army under heaven, nor equip a navy 
fit to contend with the fleets of Britain. It mult alſo be 
confeſſed, chat he makes Great Britain very favourably 
diſpoſe of her humbled navy, by. employing nineteen parts 
of it in the Mediterranean, Aſia, Africa, and I know not 
where; when he knows we have ſo great a check on 
her Weſt India trade, a commerce of the laſt importance 
to her. 

I wonld bluſh for poor human nature, did I imagine 
that any man, other than a bigot, could believe theſe 
ridiculous ſtories, theſe arrant gaſconades, reſpecting our 
numerous and belt diſciplined army under heaven, about 
our navy, and a few ſocial ſailors, and that France and 
Spain will not aſſiſt us (who by-the-by, according to our 
author, -are able to conquer them) until playing « Big 
words, we declare ourſelves independent. Can a rea * 

able 
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able being for a moment believe that Great Britain, whioſs 
political exiſtence depends on our conſtitutional obedience; 
who but yeſterday made ſuch prodigious efforts to fave us 
from France, will not exert herſelf as powerfully io pres 
ſerve us from our frantic ſchemes of ihdependeney ? Can 
we a moment doubt, that the ſovereign of Great Britain 
and his mihifters, whoſe glory as well as petſotial ſafety 
depends on our obedience, will not exert every nerve 
of the Britiſh power to ſave themſelves atid us from 
ruin ? | 
Much, ſays our author, has been ſaid of the ſlrength 
of Britain and the Colonies, that in conjunction they 
might bid defiance to the world; but this is mere preſump- 
tion ; the fate of wat is uncertain.” | | 
Excellent reaſoning, and truly conſiſtent with our au- 
thor ! We of ourſelves are a match for Europe, nay 
for the world; but in junction with the moſt formidable 
power on earth, why then the matter is mere preſump- 
tion; the fate of war is uncertain, It is indeed humi- 
lating to conſider that this author ſhould vamp up 4 
form of government for a conſiderable part of mankind ; 
and in caſe of its ſucceeding, that he probably would be 
one of our tyrants, until we prayed ſome more illuſtrious 
tyrant of the army to ſpurn him to his primeval obſcy- 
rity; from all his ill-got honours flung, turned to that 
dirt from whence he ſprung. © A government of our 
own is our natural right,“ ſays our author.“ Had right 
decided, and not fate the cauſe, Ronie had preſerved 
her Cato and her laws,” Unfortunately for mankind; 
thoſe are fine ſounding words, which ſeldom or ever 
influence human affairs; if they did, ' inſtead of appro» 
priating the vacant lands to ſchemes of ambition, we muſt 


inſtantly deputiſe envoys to the Indians, praying them to 


re-enter their former poſſeſſions, and permit us quietly to 
depart to the country of our anceſtors, where we would 
be welcome gueſts. But, continues our author, “ what 
have we to do with ſetting the world at defiance ? onr 
plan is commerce, and that well attended to, will ſecure 
ns the peace and friendſhip of all Europe; becauſe it is 
the intereſt of all Europe to have America a free * 
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her trade will always be her protection, and her bar- 
renneſs of gold and ſilver will ſecure her from inva- 
ders.” | 
I am perfe&ly ſatisfied, that we are in no condition 
to ſet the world at defiance, that commerce and the pro- 
tection of Great Britain will ſecure us peace, and the 
friendſhip of all Europe : but I deny, that ic is the intereſt 
of all Europe to have America a free port, unleſs they 
are deſirous of depopulating their dominions. His aſſer- 
tions, that barrenneſs of gold and filver will ſecure us 
from invaders, is indeed highly pleaſant: have we not 
a much better ſecurity from invaſions ? viz, the moſt nu- 
merous and beſt diſciplined army under heaven; or has our 
author already diſbanded them? Pray how much gold and 
ſilver do the mines of Flanders produce? and what coun- 
try ſo often has ſeen its unhappy fields drenched with 
blood, and fertilized with human gore? The princes of 
Europe have long dreaded the emigration of their ſub- 
jets to America; and we are ſenſible, that the king of 
Pruſſia is ſaid more than once to have hanged newlanders, 
or thole who ſeduced his ſubjects to emigrate: I alfo 
humbly apprehend, that Britain is a part of Europe. 
Now, old gentleman, as you have clearly ſhewn, that We 
have a check upon her Weſt India trade, is it her in- 
tereſt to give us a greater check upon it, by permitting 
America (as you expreſs it) to become a free port? can 
we ſuppoſe it to be her intereſt to loſe her valuable 
commerce to the Colonies, which effectually ſhe would do, 
by giving up America to become your free port ? if there- 
fore it is the intereft of all Enrope to have America a 
free port, the people of Britain are extremely ſimple to 
expend ſo many millions ſterling to prevent it. It is 
repugnant to the nature of things, to all examples from 
former ages, to ſuppoſe that this Continent can long re- 
main ſubject to any external power.“ | 
Antiquity affords us no ecclairciſſement reſpecting the 
future government of America. Rome, ſitunted in a ſteril 
corner of Italy, long, long retained the then world in 
chains, and probably had maintained her dominion long- 


er, had not the Croſs, removing the empire to Byzantium, 
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weakened the eagles, and in turn juſtly been deſtroyed by 
the Barbarians. I fee no reaſon to doubt, that Great 
Britain may not long retain us in conſtitutional obedience. 


Time, the deſtroyer of human affairs, may indeed end her 


political life by a gentle decay; like Rome, ſhe may be 
conſtrained to defend herſelf from the Huns and Alaricks 
of the north. Ingratefully ſhould we endeavour to pre- 
cipitate her political demiſe ; ſhe will deviſe every expedient 
to retain our obedience, and rather than fail, will partici- 


pate thoſe provinces #hongſt the potent ſtates of Europe. 


The authority of Great Britain over this continent is a 
form of government which ſooner or later muſt have an 


end.“ PF 


This I have granted; and I add, that a million of revo- 
lutions may happen on this continent, for every one of 
which I am not indeed ſo over ſolicitous as our Phoenix of 
whims, the author of Common Senſe. * The Colonies 
have manifeſted ſuch a ſpirit of good order and obedience 


to continental government, as is ſufficient to make every 
— ſon happy on that head.” 15 

What is this union ſo highly vaunted of? whence the 

marching and counter- marching through almoſt every pro- 


-vince to diſarm thoſe denominated tories ?—I perfectly 
agree, that glorious is our union I execrate thoſe who ſay, 


it has been cemented by every ſpecies of fraud and violence; 


yet notwithſtanding I dread. its fragility, were an army of 


Britons in the middle of our country. As the author of 


Common Senſe is now in the grand monde, and cannot be 
acquainted with the language of many people in the pro- 


vinces, I will communicate the general purport. of their 


diſcourſe.—* We, ſay they, do not ſee through the wiſdom 


ol the preſent times. We remember with unfeigned 
_ gratitude the many benefits derived through our connections 
with Great Britain, by whom but yeſterday we were eman- 
 cipated from ſlavery,and: death. We are not indeed un- 


aware, that Great Britain is uniformly reproached with 
defending us from intereſted motives. In like manner, 
however, may every ingrate reproach his benefactor; ſince 
all benefactions may be ſaid to flow from no purer 


fountain. With predilection we view our parent ſtate, and 


wiſhfully 


* 
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wifhfolly contemplate on our late felicity, almoſt realizing 
that ſtate of old, ſo beautifully feigned by the poets. We 
venerate the conſtitution, which with all its imperfections 
(too often exaggerated) we apprehend almoſt approaches as 
near to perfection as human kind can bear. We ſhudder 
at the idea of arming with more virulence, more un- 
remitting ardour, againſt the parent ſtate than againſt 
France; by whom our rights, civil as well as religious, 
certainly were more imminently endangered. With horror. 
we reflect on the former civil wars, when every crime, 
odious and baneful to human nature, were alternately per- 
petrated by the ſoldiers, particularly by the Independents.” 
„Every quiet method of peace has been ineffectual: 
our prayers have been rejected with diſdain.” I do not 
indeed agree with the people of England in ſaying, that 
thoſe who ſo ſucceſsfully laboured. to widen the breach— 
deſired nothing leſs than peace. That they who ſhortly 
were to command the moſt numerous and beſt diſciplined 
army under heaven, and a navy fit to contend with the 
fle:ts of England, imagining the time had found us, dif- 
dained to be juſt. I highly venerate a majority of the 
Delegates: I have uot indeed the honour of knowing all 
the worthy members; however, 1 wiſh the gentlemen of 
the Congreſs, ere they entered on their important charge, 
had been better acquainted with the ſtrength of our friends 
in parliament. I ſincerely lament that the King did not 
5 excellent petition from the Congreſs; and I 
as ſincerely wiſh that the gentlemen of the Congreſs had not 
addreſſed themſelves, at that juncture, to the people of 
Ireland. As to government matters,” (continues our 


author) “ it is not in the power of Britain to do this con- 


tinent juſtice : the buſineſs of it will ſoon be too weighty 
and intricate to be managed with any tolerable degree of 


convenience by a power ſo very diſtant from us, and ſb 


very ignorant of us; for if they cannot conquer us, they 


cannot govern us, The difference between Pennſylvania 


and Connecticut, reſpecting ſome unlocated lands, ſhews 


the inſignificance of a Britiſh government, and fully proves, 


that nothing but continental authority can regulate conti- 


nental matters,” 
& 2 | Until 
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Until the preſent unhappy period, Great Britain has 
afforded to all mankind the moſt perfect proof of her wile, 
lenient, and magnanimous government of the Colonies 
the proofs to which we already have alluded, viz. our 
ſupreme felicity and amazing increaſe, Than the affair of 


the Conuccticut invaders, Omnipotence only could grant 


us ſtronger reaſons for praying a continuance of our 
former b:neficent government. Moſt certainly every dif- 
paſſionate perſon, as well as the plundered Pennſylvanians 
mult conſeſs, that the arm of Great Britain alone detained 
thoſe free-booters aforeſaid from ſeizing the city of Phila- 
delphia, to which without all doubt they have as juſt a 
claim as to thoſe fertile regions in Pennſylvania which they 
ſurreptitiouſly have poſſeſſed themſelves of. In wrath to 
mankiad, ſhould heaven permit our author's new-fangled 
goverument to exiſt, I, as a friend to Pennſylvanians, ad- 
viſe them to explore new ſettlements, and avoid the cruel 
mortiſtcation of being expelled by the Saints from their 
delicious abodes and pleaſing fields, —** But (ſays the 
author) the moſt powerful argument is, that nothing but 
independence (that is, a continental form of government) 
can keep the peace of the continent, and preſerve it in- 
violate from civil wars. I dread the event of a reconciliation 
ow with Britain, as it is more than probable it will be 
followed by revolt ſomewhere; the conſequences of which 
may be far more fatal than all the malice of Britain, 
"Thouſands are already ruined by Britiſh barbarity, thou- 
ſands more will probably ſhare the fame fate. Theſe men 
have other feelings than thoſe who have nothing ſuffered ; 
all they now poſſeſs is liberty; what they before enjoyed is 
ſacrificed to its ſervice, and having nothing more to loſe, 
they diſdain all ſubmiſſion.“ 1 tht 
= we cannot miſtake our author's meaning, that if 
one or more of the middle or ſouthern Colonies reconcile 
with Great Britain, they will have war to ſuſtain with New 


England, * the conſequences of which may be more detri- 


mental than all the malice of Britain.“ This terrible de- 
nunciation, fortunately for ſuch Colonies, is as futile as its 
author. Should Great Britain re-eftabliſh her authority in 
the faid Colonies by negociation, ſutely it is not temerity 
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to add, that the weight of Britain, in the ſcales of thoſe 
provinces, would preponderate againſt the power of New _ 
England. If Britain ſhould reduce the Colonies by arms 

(which may heaven avert!) the New'Eogland provinces will 
have as little inclination as ability to diſturb the peace of 
their neighbours, I do indeed moſt ſincerely compaſſionate 
thoſe unhappy men who are ruined by our unfortunate 
diſtractions. I do fervently pray, that Britain and the 
Colonies may molt effectually conſider their peculiar in- 
felicity : fuch attention will do infinite honour to the 
parent ſtate, who cannot view them as enemies, but as 
men unhappily irritated by the impolitic meaſures of Great 
Britain. The diminution of trade affords an army, and 
the neceſſities of an army create a new trade” (fo ſays our 
author). I am ſurprized the miniſtry, ſo often reprqached 
with ruining the commerce of Britain, never urged (what 
was never thought or ſaid before) our author's excellent 
axiom, that the diminution, &c.”* Certain it is, the 
minority had replied, fince the commencement of this 
century, the diminution of the commerce of France hath 
afforded her nearly one million of ſoldiers; but the 
neceſſities of this prodigious number of troops created her 
ſo bad a commerce, that (he hath twice proved bankrupt 
ſince, and more than once experienced the miſeries of 
famine. | 

« If premiums (ſays our author) were to be given to 
merchants to_ build and employ in their ſervice ſhips 
mounted with 20, 30, 40, or 50 guns, the premiums to 
be in proportion to the loſs of bulk to the merchants; 
fifty or ſixty of thoſe ſhips, with a few guard ſhips on 
conſtant duty, would keep up a ſufficient navy, and that 
without burdening ourſelves with the evil ſo loudly com- 
plained of in England, of ſuffering their fleets in time of 
peace to he rotting in their docks,” —Yield the palm of in- 
genuity to our author, ye De Wits, Colberts, Pelhams, and 
Pitts. He hath outdone ye by conſtructing a beautiful 
navy, alas! on paper only. Firſt, no nation in 
Europe depends on ſuch ſhips for her defence. Secondly, 
ſuch ſhips would be unfit to contend with capital ſhips. 
Thirdly, in the hour of danger, thele ſhips on their yoyage 


or 
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or return would alternately be taken by an active enemy. 
Laſtly, ſix times as many ſuch ſhips would be unequally 
matched with that part of the naval power of Great Britain, 


which ſhe actually could ſpare to combat on our coaſts, 


This cannot be thought exaggeration, if we conſider that 
the Britiſh navy, laſt war, carried about ſeventeen thouſand 
guns, and upwards of ninety-ſive thouſand ſocial ſeamen, 
% No country (ſays our author) is fo happily ſituated, or 
internally capable of raiſing a fleet as America, Tar, 


timber, iron, and cordage, are her natural produce.” He 
ſpeaks of forming a fleet as if he could do it by his fiat. 


A third rate ſhip of the line fitted for ſea is allowed to coft 
24,0051. ſterling, which at the preſent exchange is about 
1209, 00 I. Now as labour, fail cloth, cordage, and other 
requiſites are dearer than in Europe, we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe the' advanced price at twenty-five per cent. which 
makes the amount x54,0001. We muſt next ſuppoſe our 
navy equal to that of France, which conſiſts of ſixty-four 


| ſhips of the line (fifty gun ſhips incluſtve) twenty-five 


frigates, with ſhips of inferior force, In caſe of inde- 
pendence, we cannot admit a ſmaller naval force. Indeed, 


when joined to the fleets of France and Spain, the navies 


fo united, and navigated principally by landſmen, inſtructed 


by a few ſocial ſailors, will be vaſtly inferior to the ſquadrons 


of Britain, The amount therefore of ſuch a navy will only 


requite the trifling ſum of 12,625,0001. currency, which 


Jam very willing to believe we can ſpare, being ſcarcely one 


fourth the value of our property real and perſonal, With 


excellent management, our navy would laſt eight, nine, or 
ren years: we therefore would find it extremely con- 


venient to rebuild it conſtantly at the expiration of that 
term: of this there cannot be a doubt, when we remember 


with our author, © that ſhip-building is America's greateſt 
pride. Phe vaſt empire of Ruſſia is almoſt ſhut our from 
the fer, wherefore her boundleſs foreſts, her tar, iron, and 
cordage, are only articles of commerce.” I reply, that 


Ruſſia containing ten times our numbers, is deſtitute of 
induſtry and commerce. She has ports ſufficient to build 
and contain a navy to ſubdue the world. Deſtitute, as we 


have remarked, of induſtry and commerce, her navy is in- 
5 conſiderable; 
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conſiderable; and being equipt with landſmen, cannot 
figure againſt ſhips navigated by ſocial ſailors. Who can 
doubt the ability of Spain to build a navy as formidable as 
that permitted to Great Britain (by the author of Common 
Senſe). In her iſland of Cuba, poſſeſſed of an immenſity 
of fine cedar, ſhe might conſtruct a navy as formidable as 
that of Great Britain, but to what purpoſe, other than to 
adorn the triumph of her enemies; unleſs ſhe could arm 
her ſhips otherwiſe than by active landſmen, inſtructed by 
a few ſocial ſailors. Our author ſays, that the Terrible, 
Capt. Death ſtood the hotteſt engagement of any ſhip laſt 
war, yet had not twenty ſallors on board,” (though her 
compliment of men was upwards of two hundred). 

We do indeed confeſs ourſelves doubtful on this head, 
and therefore wiſh our author had produced his authority. 
We do apprehend, that naval actions very generally de- 
pend on ſeaman-ſhip, that is, on dextrouſly working the 
ſhip during the combat. Now the judicious reader will 
remember, that ſhips of war in engagement cannot be na- 
vigated by a few ſocial ſailors, nor even by a bare com- 
petency, unleſs ſuch ſailors are more invulnerable than was 
the great Achilles, 

Were the continent (ſays our author) crowded. with 
inhabitants, her ſufferings under the preſent circumſtances 
would be intolerable, the more ſea ports we had, the more. 
we ſhould have both to defend, and to lofe.” This is ra- 
ther incomprehenſible ; I cannot imagine, :that we would 
be leſs formidable with ten times our preſent numbers; if 
at preſent we can defend one ſea-port, ſurely, with ten 
times as many inhabitants, we could equally defend ten. 
If with our preſent numbers, we are a match for the world, 
conſequently with ten times as many, we would be a 
match for ten worlds, which would indeed be prodigious ! 
© The infant ſtate of the Colonies, as it is called, ſo far from 
being againſt, is an argument in favour of independence.“ 
This aſſertion is as abſurd, as if he had maintained, that 
twenty is inferior in number to two. © But the injuries 
and' diſadvantages we ſuſtain by that connection, are with- 
out number, and our duty to mankind at large, as welk as 
to curſclves, inſtruct us. to renounce the alliance. Becauſe 


any 
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any ſubmiſſion to, or dependence upon Great Britain, 
tends directly to involve this continent in European wars 
and quarrels, As Europe is our market for trade, we 
ought to form no political connection with any part of it.” 
Innumerable are the advantages of our connection with 
Britain; and a juſt dependence on her is a ſure way to 
avoid the horrors and calamities of war. Wars in Europe 
will probably than heretofore become leſs frequent; reli- 
gious rancour, which formerly animated princes to arms, 
is ſucceeded by a ſpirit of philoſophy extremely friendly to 
peace. The princes of Europe are or ought to be con- 
vinced by ſad experience, that the objects of conqueſt, are 
vaſtly inadequate to the immenſe charge of their armaments, 
Prudential motives, therefore, in future, will often dictate 
negociation, inſtead of war. Be it however admitted, that 
our ſpeculations are nugatory, and that as uſual, we are 
iavolved in war; in this caſe we really do not participate 
a twentieth part of the miſery and hardſhips of war, expo · 


rienced by the other ſubjects of the empire. As future 


wars will probably be carried on by Britain in her proper 
element, her ſucceſs will hardly be doubtful; nor can this 
be thought audacity, if we remember the great things ef. 
fected by Britain in her naval wars, then fecondary objects 
to her Germanic connections, to which ſhe-now politically 
ſeems indifferent. Pur ſailors navigating our veſſels to the 
Welt Indies during war, are exempted from impreſſment; 
and if our trade to any part of Europe is then ſtagnated, it 
flows with uncommon rapidity in the Weſt Indies; nor is 
the object of captures inconſiderable. 


Our author ſurely forgets, that when independent, we 


cannot trade with Europe, without political connections, 
and that all treaties made by England or other commerical 
ſtates are, or ought to be, ultimately ſubſervient to their 
commerce. But (lays our author) admitting that mat- 
ters were now made up what would be the event? Lanfwer, 
the ruin of the continent, and that for ſeveral reaſons.” 
Reconciliation would conduct us to our former happy ſtate. 


The happineſs of the governed is without doubt the true 


intereſt of the governors; and if we aim not at indepen- 


dence, there cannot be a doubt of receiving every advantage 
| | relative 
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relative to laws and commerce that we can deſire. © Mon- 
teſquieu ſpeaking of the people of England ſays, They 


know better than any people on earth, how to value at 


the ſame time theſe three great advantages, religion, liber- 


ty, and commerce.” It is a matter worthy of obſervation, 


that the more a country is peopled, the ſmaller their ar- 


mies are.“ This indeed would be worthy of obſervation, 


did not daily experience controvert it. The armies of 
Ruſſia, France, Auſtria, England, and Pruſſia, are cer- 
tainly more numerous than thoſe of Spain, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Portugal, and Sardinia, Now, the firſt five ſtates 
contain nearly ſixty millions, and the laſt kingdoms do not 
contain fourteen millions of people. * In military num- 
bers, the ancients far exceeded the moderns, and the rea- 
ſon is evident, for trade being the conſequences of poꝑpu- 


lation, men become too much abſorbed thereby to attend 


to any thing elſe ; commerce diminiſhes the ſpirit both of 
patriotiſm, and military defence.“ 8 FREY 
Every man of ſenſe now nn the fabulous numbers of the 
army of Xerxes, and other fabled armies of antiquiry, The 
ancient armies did not exceed in numbers the armies 
of the moderns. If fo, their ſtates had been deſolated 
by the horrid carnage of their battles, ariſing from the 
military ſpirit of defence, from the nature of their arms, and 
the arrangement of their armies, which permitted the com- 
batants to buckle together, who ſeldom gave quarter. The 
Roman armies never exceeded twenty-five legions, which, 
including auxiliaries, did not exceed two hundred and fi'ty 
thouſand, a number greatly inferior to thearmies of France or 
perhaps Britain during war. Notwithſtanding my ardour for 
liberty, I do moſt fervently pray, that we may never exchange 
the ſpirit of commerce for that of military defence, even at the 
price of augmenting our armies. , Let us hear the teſtimony 
of Monteſquiea in favour of commerce: Commerce, ſays 
he, is a cure for the moſt deſtructive prejudices ; for it is 
almoſt a general rule, that wherever we find agreeable 
manners, there commerce flonriſhes. Let us not be aſto- 
niſhed' then, if our manners are now leſs ſavage than for- 
merly. Commerce has every where diffuſed a knowledge 
af all nations; theſe are 2 one * 
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from this compariſon ariſe the greateſt advantages. Peacg 
is the natural effect of trade, &c.” The Athenian people, 
perhaps the moſt reſpectable of antiquity, did not long 
poſſeſs a commercial ſpirit, but were almoſt continually at- 


fiited by this ſpirit of military defence. The. common 


people in effect diſtributed! the public revenues amongſt 
themſelves, while the rich were in a ſtate of oppreſſion. 
According to Lyſius the orator and others, jt was their 
cuſtom, when in want of Money, to put to death ſome of 
the rich citizens, as well as ſtrangers, for the ſake of the 
forfeiture. In ſhort, could we enumerate the infinite train 
of misfortunes- inflicted on mankind in every clime and 
age by this ſelf-ſame ſpirit of military defence, our read - 
ers would ſurely join us in opinion, that commerce has 
moſt happily humanized mankind. 1 am not unaware, 
that there are many declamatious againſt commerce; theſe 
1 have ever regarded as trials of wit, rather than ſerious 
productions. Our author's antipathy, and extreme aver- 
ſion to commerce, is eaſily accounted for. If his inde- 
pendence takes place, I do aver, that commerce will be as 
uſeleſs as pur ſcarching for the philoſopher's ſtone, © And 
Ralle (ſays he) ſufficiently informs us, that the braveſt 
atchjevements were always accompliſhed in the non - age of 
a pation.” The Greeks in their early ſtate were pirates, 
and the Romans robbers, and both warred in character. 
Their glorigus actiqus were performed (if I may ſa ex- 
preſs myſelf) in the manhood of their empire. Carthage, 
Greece, Aſia, Spain, Gaul, and Britain, were not indeed 
conquered during the non-age of the republic. Agincourt, 
Creſſy, Oudenard, Ramilljes, Blenheim, Dettingen, and 
Minden, ſurely were not fought in the infancy of the 
Engliſh empire. With the encreaſe of commerce, Eng- 
land has loſt her ſpirzt,” This is really a curious diſcove- 
ry; who is unacquainted, that the Engliſh are the lords 
and factors of the univerſe, and that Britain joips to the 
eommerce of Tyre, Carthage and Venice, the diſcipline 
af Greece, and the fire of old Rome? The city of Lop- 
don, ſubmits to continued inſults, with the patience 
of a coward. The more men have to loſe, the leſs will- 
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the trembling duplicity of a ſpaniel.” That an inconſi · 
derable part of the people in London. ſubmit to a perſon 
not very honourably diſtinguiſhed in the world is certain; 
but that the city of London ſubmits to continued infults is 
certainly a miſtake. I ſuppoſe our author means, that by 
ſubmitting to the beſt laws on earth, they ſubmit to con- 
tinued inſults. The rich, whom He ſo very honourably 
diſtinguiſhes, can be at no loſs for his meaning. An 
agrarian law would perhaps be convenient for himſelf and 
his independents; It may not however be amiſs to remind 
him of that, which in the multiplicity of his projects he 
may have forgot, viz. that the richeſt part of the commu+ 
nity will always be ati overmatch for the pooreſt part. 
„It may be difficult (ſays our author) if not impoſſible, 
ro form this continent into a government half a century 
hence,” | 5 


Here I humbly apprehend our author's meaning is truly 


conſpicuous, This Continent fifty years hence infallibly will 
be richer and much better peopled than at preſent; conſe- 
quently abler to affect a revolution. But, alas! ere that 
period our author will be forgotten: impelled therefore by 
his villainous ambition, he would rather precipitate his 
country into every ſpecies of horror, miſery, and deſola- 
tion, than forego his fancied protectorſnip. But if you 
have (ſays our author) and ſtill can ſhake hands with the 
murderers, then are ye unworthy the name of huſband, fa- 
ther, friend, or lover; and, whatever may be your rank or 
title in life, you have the heart of a coward and the fpirit 
of a ſycophant, &c. To talk of friendſhip with thoſe in 
whom our reaſon forbids us to have faith, and our affections 
wounded through a thouſand pores inſtructs us to deteſt, is 

madneſs and folly.” | 

Ye that are not drunk with fanaticiſm ariſwer me. Are 
theſe words dictated by peace, or baſe foul revenge, the 
conſtant attendunt on cowards and ſycophants ? Does our 
author, ſo perfectly verſed in ſcripture, mean to conduct us 
to peace or deſolation? Or is he fit to legiſlate for men or 
devils ?- Nations after deſolating each other (happily for 


mankiad) forgive, forget, and recontite ; ! like individuals 


who quartel, reconcile, and become friends. Following the 
Da Hlaudable 
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laudable example of the Congreſs, we lately have moſt 
readily ſhaken hands with our inveterate enemies the Cana- 
dians, who have ſcalped nearly as many of our people as the 
Britiſh troops have done: Why therefore may we not for- 
give and reconcile *!—— By no means: it blaſts our author's 
ambitious purpoſes. The Engliſh and Scotch, fince the 
firſt Edward's time, have alternately ſlaughtered each other 
(in the field of Bannockburn more men fell than are now in 
the New England provinces) to the amount of ſeveral hun- 
dred thouſand, and now view each other as ſubjects; deſpiſ- 

ing the efforts of certain turbulent ſpirits, tending to rekin- 
dle the ancient animoſity, Many of the unhappy men, eri- 
minally engaged with the Pretender, reconciled by humane 
treatment to that family againſt whom they rebelled, ſerved 
in their armies a few years after. Indeed the conduct of the 
Canadians to our troops as effeCtually illuſtrates our doc- 
trine as it reprobates the anti-chriſtian diabolical tenets of 
our Author.—“ The unwarrantable ſtretch likewiſe which 


that houſe made in their laſt ſitting, to gain an undue au- 


thority over the Delegates of that province, ought to warn 
the people at large, how they truſt power out of their own 
hands. A ſet of inſtructions for the Delegates were put to- 
gether, which, in point of ſenſe and buſineſs, would have 
diſhonored a ſchool-boy, and after being approved by a few, 
a very few, without doors, were carried into the houſe, and 
there paſſed in behalf of the whole Colony. Whereas, did the 
whole Colony know with what ill will that houſe hath entered 
on ſome neceſſary meaſures, they would not heſitate a moment 
to think them unworthy of ſuch a truſt,” This very inſidious 
charge wecannot read without indignation, If the Pennſylva- 


nians had happily adhered to their virtuous reſolves, it is more 


than probable, that a conſtitutional reconciliation had ere now 
taken place. Unfortunately reſcinding their opinions, they 
perhaps adopted the ſentiments of certain perſons, by no 
means ſuperior in virtue and knowledge. Thoſe not inebri- 
ated with independency will certainly allow, that the in- 
ſtructions to their delegates were dictated by the true ſpirit 
. of peace, juſtice, and exalted policy. If inſpiration had 
dictated thoſe: reſolves, obnoxious as they are to indepen- 
dency, our author had reprobated them, How dare oy 

| author 
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author of Common Senſe ſay, © that/they attempted to gain 
am undue authority over the delegates of their province?“ 
Who ſo proper to juſtruct them as thoſe choſen by the people? 
Not ia the hour of paſſion, riot, and confuſion, but in the day: - 
of peace and tranquil reflection. The gentleman whom our 
author impotently attacks in this and other innuendos, will 
be long revered by his grateful countrymen and the friends 
of mankind, as well for his true-patriotiſm and extenſive 
abilities as his unbounded benevolence. Would we 
by the unhappy examples of our anceſtors (which, alas 1 

' mankind too ſeldom do) let us remember the fate of thoſe 
illuſtrious patriots of the firſt Charles's time: allied at firſt 
with the independents, they did not ſuſpe& thoſe exe- 
crable hyprocrites of the horrid deſiga of deſtroying the 
king and conſtitution : when they ſaw through their abo- 
minable views, it was too late to ſave the king and kingdom; 
for the independents had ſeized the ſovereignty. Soon as 
they were firmly polleſſed of power, they perſecuted thoſe 
illuſtrious patriots with more unrelentiog virulence than the 
profeſſed advocates of arbitrary power. Every virtuous 
Pennſylvanian muſt be fired with indignation at the inſidious 
attack made by this independent on the reſpectable aſſembly 
of his province. Indeed the aſſembly of Pennſylvania in this 
unworthy treatment have a ſure earneſt of their future ex- 
peRations,—** It is the cuſtom of nations (ſays our author) 
when any two are at war, for ſome other powers, not en- 
gaged in the quarrel, to ſtep in as mediators, and bring 
about the preliminaries of a peace. But while America calls 
herſelf the ſubject of Britain, no power, however well diſ- 
poſed ſhe may be, can offer her mediation : wherefore, in 
our preſent ſtate, we may quarrel on for ever.“ F 
Nations, like individuals, in the hour of paſſion attend to 
no mediation ; but when heartily drubbed, and tired of 
war, are very readily reconciled, without the intervention 
of mediators ; by whom belligerents were never reconciled 
until their intereſts or paſſions dictated the paciſication. If 
we may uſe our author's elegant language, mediation is 
*« farcical.” I grant, however, that the idea of our forcing 
England by arms to treat with us is brilliant. It is unrea- 
ſonable (continues our author) to ſuppoſe, that 1 and 
| pain 
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Spain will give us any kind of afliſtance, if we mean only 


to make uſe of that aſſiſtance for the purpoſe of repairing 
the breach, and ſtrengthening the connection between Bri- 


tain and America; becauſe thoſe powers would be ſufferers 


by the conſequences.” 
Conſidering ** we have the moſt numerous and beſt diſ- 
ciplined army under heaven, and a fleet fit to contend with 
the navy of Britain,” we muſt ſuppoſe our author's brain 
affefted by dwelling conſtantly on his beloved independeney, 
elſe he would not have the imbecility to require the aſi 
ance of France and Spain. 'The manner of his prevailing 
on France and Spain to aſſiſt us is alſo a ſtrong proof of his 
inſanity? Did thoſe powers heſitate to ſuccour the Scotch 
rebels in 1745, becauſe they did not declare themſelves in- 
dependent? It then was their intereſt to create a diverſion, 


alas ! too ſerious in the ſequel for the deluded rebels in that 


kingdom : and were they now intereſted in aiding us, they 
undoubtedly would do it in ſpite of quibbles. In ſuch caſe, 
ere this time their armies and navies had joined us without 
interruption : for we muſt confeſs, that the efforts of Britain 
hitherro would not have precluded the republic of Genoa 
from aiding us. Suppoſe our author had a ſon, or an appren- 
tice, eloped to his intimate acquaintance, and deſired to en- 


ter into his ſervice. If this perſon replied to the youth, 1 


know your apprenticeſhip is unexpired ; notwithſtanding, 
declare yourſelf a free man, and I will hire and protect you. 
I demand, would ſuch odious, ridiculous duplicity render 
our ſuppoſed perſon leſs criminal in the eyes of onr author, 
or reader the example leſs dangerous to his own apprentice? 
« Were a manifeſto (ſays our author) diſpatched to foreign 
courts, &c.” This alſo is a concluſive proof of our au- 
thor's maniacum delirtum. Our author challenges the 
warmeſt advocate for reconciliation to ſhew a ſingle advan- 
tage this continent can reap by being connected with Great 
Britain. I repeat the challenge. Not a ſingle advantage is 
derived: our corn will fetch its price in any market in Eu- 
rope.” Were the author's aſſertions, reſpecting our power, 
as real as deluſive, a reconciliation on liberal principles 
with Great Btitain would-be moſt excellent policy. I wave 
familiarity of manners, Jaws, and cuſtoms, moſt _— 
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ly indeed to perpetual alliance. The greateſt part of our 


plank, ſtaves, ſhingles, hoops, corn, beef, pork, herrings, 
and many other articles, could find no vent but in the Eng- 


liſh iſlands : the demand for our flour would alſo be con- 
ſiderably leſſened. The Spaniards have no demand for theſe 
articles, and the French little or none. Britain would be a 


principal mart for our lumber, part of onr grain, naval 
ſtores, tobacco, and many other articles, which perhaps are 


not generally wanted in any kingdom in Europe. If it is 
ſyggeſted, that the Engliſh iſlands, impelled by neceſſity, - 


would trade with us, I reply, that it is not uncommon to 


ſee Engliſh flour for ſale in thoſe iſlands, as our merchants. 
have more than once found to their coſt, Since 1750 flour 


hath ſold in the iſlands at ten and twelve per cent. the price 
being reduced by flour from England. od 
Britain is alſo better calculated to ſupply us with woollen 
goods, and other neceſſary articles, than any kingdom in 
Europe. Should a ſeparation enſue, Britain will open an 
extenſive commerce to the Baltick and Ruſſia for all, or 
many of the commodities ſhe now receives from us; the 
Ruſſians, ſince their, laſt glorious treaty with the Port, can. 
now export the commodities of their moſt fertile Ukraine 
through the Mediterranean ; until that period they were 


conſtrained to carry their hemp eight or nine hundred 


* 


miles to the Baltick; whence, by a long and dangerous 


navigation, it reached the different ports in the Atlantic. 
' I need not inform the reader that ſuch immenſe land 
carriage precluded the ſubjects of Ruſſia from raiſing 
wheat, which generally ſold in the Ukraine for ten-pence 
per buſhel, as did rye at five-pence in that extenſive re- 
gion, than which no country on earth is more happily 
adapted for that grain: the Britiſh nation, pre-eminently 
diſtioguiſhed for induſtry and enterprize, will eſtabliſh 
factories in the provinces of Ruſſia, and animate thoſe 
xk to emulate our productions, which they will tran+ 


port by the Mediterranean to the ports of Europe and 


the Weſt Indies —By theſe means, and the culture of 
Poland, our grain would probably be reduced to its 
priſtine price, two ſhillings and fix-pence. As our au- 
thor ie {p rialently beat againſt reconciliation, he — 
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either ſuppoſe a conſtant war with the incenſed power of 
England, or admit that he is a proper inhabitant of the 
domains of Arioſto (the world in the moon); now, ad- 
mitting we have the moſt numerous and belt diſciplined | 
army under heaven, and a navy formidable for that of 
England; pray what. are our reſources to pay ſuch con- 
ſiderable armaments? although I do not wiſh to mortify 
my countrymen, I muſt acknowledge, that the neat pro- 
ceeds of all our produce is inadequate to that end: our 
author allows“ that we have a conſiderable check on 
the Weſt India commerce of Britain, and that Great 
—_— has a conſiderable check upon our European 
e.“ = rey 
In caſe. Great Britain inſults therefore our European 
bound ſhips, we have only to order our admirals to ſeize 
their Weſt Indiamen. Unfortunately, the Algerines and 
other piratical ſtates of Africa have no Weſt-[ndia com- 
merce; and not having the cleareſt diſtinctions of "thine 
and mine, will be apt to ſeize our veſſels. Our author 
affirms, that our trade will always be our protection.“ 
I therefore crave his pardon, and ſhall believe, that the 
ſight of our grain, and ſmell of the New England codfiſh, 
ill effectually ſerve as a Mediterranean paſs: to the pi- 
1ati:al rovers. I do humbly confeſs my ſuſpicions, leaſt' 
Portugal, extremely dependent on Great Britain, may not 
infult us. When independent, we no doubt will receive 
ſtrong proofs of friendſhip from France and Spain; never- 
theleſs, with the utmaſt humility I imagine, could we 
ſeize Gibraltar or Portmahon, and there ſtation a formida- 
ble ſquadron of capital ſhips, we might as effectually pro- 
tet our commerce, as our trade will protect us: the 
author of Common Senſe confidently affirms, „that our 
trade will always be its protection.“ I cannot imagine 
that his purſe or watch would effectually protect him on 
Hounſlow - or Blackheath from footpads or highwaymen. 
Hitherto we have treated of reconciliation on the principles 
of our being as potent as Great Britain, Let us now 
conſider our army nearly as I have ſtated it, and our navy 
as an object by no means ſublunary. It now behoves 
us well to conſider, whether it were better to enter the 
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harbour of peace with Great Britain, or plunge the ſhip 
into all the horrors of war—of civil war. As peace and 
a happy exienſion of commerce are objects infinitely better 
for Great Britain, than war and a diminution of her com- 
merce, it therefore is her intereſt to grant us every ſpecies 
of indulgence, | conſiſtent with our conſtitutional depen- 
dence; ſhould war continue, there can be no doubt of the 
annihilation of our ſhips, ports, and commerce by Great 
Britain. The king's ſhips now in New England unhappily 
are more than ſufficient to ruin the ports and commerce 
of theſe provinces; New Vork is already fſeeured ; and I 
ſhould be extremely grieved to hear that a ſmall armament 
were deſtined againſt Philadelphia. In the opinion of the: 
beſt officers. of the navy, Philadelphia is acceſſible to a 
few forty and fifty gun ſhips, in defpite of our temporary 
expedients to fortity the river Delaware, If ſuch opinion 
is groundleſs, the miniſtry by their imbecility have be- 
friended us, ſince by guarding the river Delaware with a 
few frigates only, they had precluded us from arming- 
our veſſels and ſtrengthening the river Delaware. I would 
remind our author ot the conſtant language and apparent 
purport of all ranks in. oppoſition to Great Britain: „ we. 
have (ſay they) been the happielt people on earth, and 
would continue to be ſo, ſhould Great Britain renonnce 
her claim of taxation; we have no ſiniſter views, -we claim 
got independence; no! periſh the thought; fuch I be- 
lieve alſo was the tenor of the petitions from the congreſs to 
bis majeſty. Now 1 would aſk every man of ſentiment, what 
opipion our friends in Great Britain, nay the whole world 
will entertain of us, if ingraictully and madly adopring 
our author's frantic ſchemes, we ſeject reaſonable terms 
of reconciliation? will they not moſt aſſur edly believe that 
our popular leaders have by infinite art deluded the 
unwary people into their pre-concerted ſchemes, on ſup- 
poſition that the time had found us? thoſe acqu. ajnted with 
Britain muſt confeſs, that the minority in parliament hi- 
therto have been our main prop: now irdependency for 
ever. annihilates this our, beſt reſource, Let us admit a 
part of the minority, repubſicans, or what is more pro- 
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þable, bent on removing the preſent miniſtry from their 
power, our author's ſchemes annihilates all their con- 
ſequence, all their oppoſition. In caſe of our indepen- 
dence, ſhould a Barre, or Burke, patronize our govern- 
ment, ſuch patrons would infallibly participate the fate of the 
great and good De Witts, be torn in pieces by the furious 
people. If my remarks are founded on truth, it reſults 


that the time hath not found us; that independency i is | 


inexpedient, ruinous, and impracticable, and that recon- 
ciliation with Great Britain on good terms is our fole 
reſource; it is this alone will render us reſpectable; it is 
this alone will render us numerous; it is this only wil 
make us happy. 

I ſhall no longer detain my reader, but conclude with 
a few remarks on our author's ſcheme: the people of 
thoſe colonies would do well to conſider the character 
fortune, and deſigns of our author and his independents ; 
and compare them with thoſe of the moſt amiable and 
venerable perſonages in and out of the congreſs, - who 
abominate ſach nefarious meaſures; I would humbly ob- 
ſerve, that the ſpecious ſcience of politics is of all others 
the moſt deluſive. Soon after the Revolution the ableſt 
ſtateſmen in England and other parts of Europe confi- 
dently predicted national ruin, infallible ruin, ſoon as the 
public debt exceeded fifty millions ſterling: the nation, 
= now indebted nearly thrice that ſam, is not arrived at the 
zenith of her credit and power, It is perhaps poſſible to 
form a ſpecious ſyſtem of governmeat on paper which 
may ſeem practicable, and to have the coaſent of the 
people ; yet it will not anſwer in practice, nor retain their 
approbation upon trial: all plans of government 675 
Hume) which ſuppoſe great reformation i in the manners 0 
mankind, are merely Imaginary.” 

The fabricators of independency have too much in- 
fluence to be entruſted in ſuch arduous and important 
concerns; this reaſon alone were ſufficient, at preſent, to 
deter us from altering the conſtitution: it would be as 
inconſiſtent in our leaders in this hour of danger to 
form a government, as it were for a colonel, 0 8 
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his battalion in the face of an enemy, to ſtop to write ati 
eſſay on war. | | | 
This author's Quixotic ſyſtem is really an inſult to 
our underſtanding; it is infinitely inferior to Hume's idea 
of a perfect commonwealth, which, notwithſtanding his 
acknowledged greatneſs of genius, is till reprehenſible: 
it is not our buſineſs to examine in what manner this 
author's aſſociates acquired their knowledge in national 
affairs; but we may predict, that his ſcheme of indepen-+ 
dency would ſoon, very ſoon, give way to à government 
impoſed on us by ſome Cromwell of our armies: nor 
is this ſentiment unnatural, if we are attentive to conſtant 
experience and human nature: the ſublime Monteſquieu, 
ſo aptly quoted by the congreſs, unhappily corroborates 
our Jottrine, „from (ſays he) a manner of thinking that 
prevails .amongſt mankind, they ſet a higher value upon 
courage than timorouſneſs; on activity than prudence; 
on ſtrength than counſel. Hence, the army will ever 
deſpiſe a ſenate, and reſpe& their own officers ; they will 
naturally flight the order ſent them by a body of meg 
whom they look upon as cowards, and therefore un- 
worthy to command them; ſo that as ſoon as the army - 
depends. on the legiſlative body, it becomes a military 
one;” and if the contrary has ever happened, it has been 
owing to ſome extraordinary circumſtances, ſuch as Hol- 
land being able to drown her garriſons, and the Venetians 
having it in their power to compel their troops to obe- 
dience by the vicinity of the European armies; reſources 
to which we for ever muſt be ſtrangers. If independence 
takes place, the New England men by their conſequence 
therein will aſſume a ſuperiority impatiently to be borne 
by the other colonies. | | 
Notwithſtanding our author's fine words about tolera- 
tion, ye ſons of peace and true chriſtianity, believe me, 
it were folly ſupreme, madneſs, to expect angelic tolera- 
tion from New England, where ſhe has conſtantly been 
deteſted, perſecuted, and execrated ; even in vain would 
our author, or our Cromwell, cheriſh toleration ; for the 


people of New England, not yet arrived in the ſeven- 
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teenth or eighteenth century, would reprobate her. It is 
more than probable to ſuppoſe that the New England 
governments would have no objeftion to an Agrarian law; 
nor is it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſuch diviſion of 
property would be very agreeable to the ſoldiers; indeed 
their general could not, perhaps, with ſafety to his exiſt- 
ence as a general, refuſe them ſo reaſonable a gratification, 
partictlarly, as he will have more than one occaſion for 
their ſervices; let us, however, admit that our general 
and troops, contradicting the experience of ages, do not 
aſſume the ſoverejgnty. Releaſed from foreign war, we 
would probably be plunged into all the miſery of anarchy 
and inteſtine war. Can we ſuppoſe that the people of the 
ſouth would ſubmit to have the ſeat of empire at Phi- 
ladelphia, or in New England? or that the people op- 
preſſed by a change of government, contraſting their miſery 
with their former happy ſtate, would not invite Britain 
to re-aſſume the ſovereignry ? | 
A failure of commerce precludes the numerous tribe of 
planters, farmers and others, from paying their debts con- 
tracted on the faith of peace and commerce. They can- 
not, nor perhaps ought not to pay their debts. A war 
will enſue between the creditors and their debtors, which 
will eventually end in a general ſpunge or abolition of 
debts, which has more than once happened in other ſtates 
occaſions ſimilar. | 
Ve reſpectable deſcendants of the planters from Holland 
and Swiſkrland, who acknowledge, that your fathers 
have inſtruted you to felicitate yourſelves in exiſting un- 
der the benign Britiſh government, and have taught yon 
to execrate the government of Holland and other popular 
Nates, where the unhappy people, unacquainted with trial 
by jury and other peculiar felicities of Britiſh ſubjects, are 
(to uſe the ſignificant language of your fathers) under the 
harrow of oppreflive Demagogues. Do ye poſſeſs the wil- 
dom to continue your happineſs by a well regulated con- 
nection with Britain? 
Volumes were inſufficient to deſcribe the horror, miſery, 
and deſolation awaiting the people at large in the _— 
orm 
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form of American independence. In ſhort, I affirm that 
it would be moſt excellent policy in thoſe who wiſh for 
true liberty,- to ſubmit by an advantageous reconciliation 
to the authority of Great Britain; “to accompliſh in the 
long run, what they cannot do by hypocriſy, fraud, and 


force in the ſhort one.” Independence and ſlavery are ſy- 
nonymous terms, | 


- 
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The following Publication by RaTiona iis, # 


printed in this fize for the convenience f thoſe 


Gentlemen who chooſe to bind it with othet 
Pamphlets, in an Octavo Volume. 


The Republican 8 pirit is indeed at bottom as ams 
bitious as the monarchical. 
VoLTAIRE. 


HE town has been lately amuſed with a new political 

pamphlet, intitled Common Senſe, 
This piece, though it has taken a popular name, and 
implies that the conteats are obvious, and adapted to the 
underſtandings of the bulk of the people, is ſo far from 
meriting the title it has aſſumed, that in my opinion it 
holds principles equally inconſiſtent with learned and com- 
mon ſeaſe. ; 

I know not the author, nor am I anxious to learn his 
name or character; for the book, and not the writer of 
it, is to be the ſubject of my animadverſions. 

It is the glory of a free country to enjoy a free preſs, 
and of this, that the ſentiments and opinions of the meaneſt, 
equally with thoſe of the greateſt, are brought to view; 
for we know by frequent inſtances, that the rich and high 
born are not the monopolizers of wiſdom and virtue; on 
the contrary, theſe qualities are oftner to be found among 
the middling elaſs in every country, who, being leſs diſſi - 
pated and debauched than thoſe who are uſually called 
their betters, apply themſelves with more induſtry to the 
culture of their underſtandings, and in reality become 
better acquainted with the true intereſts of the ſociety in 
which they live. 


But to my great grief I have too often ſeen inſtances of 


perſons in every claſs of life, whoſe publications, at the 
fame time they have reflected honour on the parts and ge- 
nius of the authors, have been ſo ſhamefully 'wanting in 

candour 
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candour as to attempt, by the cadence of words, and force 
of ſtile, a total perverſjon of the underſtanding. 
The. pamphlet in queſtion ſeems to be plainly calculated 
to induce a belief of three things: 

1ſt, That the Engliſh form of government has no wiſ- 
dom in it, and that it is by no means fo conſtructed as to 
produce the happineſs of the people, which is the end of 
all good government. | 

2d. That monarchy is a form of government inconſiſt- 
ent with the will of God. 

zd. That now is the time to break off all connection 
with Great Britain, and to declare an independence of the 
Colonies. | 
It muſt be obvious to every impartial eye, that the au- 
thor reaſons from the abuſes of, againſt the benefits de- 
rived from, the Englith conſtitution; and after reciting 
theſe abuſes corcludes very unfairly, that * it is incapa- 
ble to produce what it ſeems to promiſe.” For if an ar- 
gument of this ſort is to be received, it will prove perhaps 
rather more than the author would chuſe—it would even 
prove that the Jewiſh theocracy was quite as improper, 
and as incapable to produce what it aimed at, as the re- 
probated Engliſh government,—The records of ſacred hiſ- 
tory informs ns, that the law was given to the people from 
God, and that the great Jehovah himſelf condeſcended to 
call them his choſen people, He ſignally interpoſed in their 
behalf in bringing them out of bondage, in preſerving them 
from the rage of Pharaoh's army, and ſeating them in, a 
land flowing with milk and honey, nnder his immediate 
government and laws, written with his own finger.” 
* And he will love thee and bleſs thee, and multiply 
thee': he will alſo bleſs the fruit of thy womb and the fruit 
of thy land, thy corn and thy wine, and thy oil; the in- 
creaſe of thy kine, and the flocks of thy ſheep, in the land 
which he ſware unto thy fathers to give thee.” Deut. 
Vii. 13. 

_ Thou ſhalt be bleſſed above all people; there ſhall nok 


be male or female barren among yon, or among your cattle. 
Deut. vil. 14. 


But 
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But what effects did all theſe extraordinary favours and 
promiſes of the Deity himſelf produce upon that wirked. 
perverſe, ſtif-necked people? Moſes tells them, 

„From the day that thou didſt depart out of the, 
land of Egypt until ye came unto this place, ye have bern 
rebellious againſt the Lord.“ Deut. ix. 7, 

$ You have been rebellious againſt the Lord from the 
day that I knew you.” Deut. ix. 24. 


Profane as well as facred hiſtory informs us of the as. x 


fectuality of the beſt governments and the iſeſt laws amon 
a corrupt, degenerate people. It does not regularly follow, 
that if the people are not happy under an excellent form, 
of civil polity, that the fault is in the government, it may, 
be owing to the corruption of the peaple ; and this I take 
to be the caſe in Great Britain at this day. When the 
Britiſh parliament is properly balanced, and each branch, 
of the legillature faithfully executes its duty, I think I am 
ſafe in affirming there was never yet a form of goverument 
in the world ſo well calculated for the happineſs of a free 
people as this, and yet we are told by the author of the 
pamphlet, that the“ prejudice of Engliſhmen in favour 
of King, Lords, and Commons ariſes as much or more 
from national pride than reaſon.” The world has already 
ſeen numberleſs inſtances of fine-ſpun political theories, 
which, like the quackeries of mountebank doctars, are 
to cure all the political evils to which human nature is 
Hable.—But when the experiment is made, they become 
aſtoniſhed at the ill ſucceſs of their boaſted ſchemes—they 
find a thouſand little paſſions and intere\s continually in- 
terfering with their deſigns, and at length retire again to 
their cloſets, chagrined they had not thought it neceſſary 
to ſtudy the great volume of human nature, before they 
ventured to ſay what was the belt for mankind. 

The author, after venting his ſpleen againſt the 10 9 
form of government, comes next to conſider the ſubject Q 
monarchy and hereditary ſucceſſion ; in treating which he 
plainly diſcovers the utmolt prepoſſeſſion in favour of a 
republic. 1 ſhall not fallow him thraugh his ſcripture 


quotations, which he has fo carefully garbled to anſwer his 


pur pole, but beg leave to oppoſe ſome authorities to it. 


The 
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The celebrated Trenchard, in No. 60, of Cato's Let- 
ters, ſays, there is no government now upon earth, 
which owes its formation or beginning to the immediate 
revelation of God, or can derive its exiſtence from ſuch re- 
velation : it is certain, on. the contrary, that the riſe and 
inſtitution, or variation of government, from time to time, 
is within the memory of men or of hiſtories; and that every 
government which we know at this day in the world, 
was eſtabliſhed by the wiſdom and force of mere men, and 
by the concurrence of cauſes evidently human.” 

* Nor has God by any revelation nominated magiſtrates, 
ſhewed the nature or extent of their powers, or given a 
plan of civil polity for mankind.” (Hutcheſon's Moral 
Philoſophy, p. 272.) 

* There being no natural or divine law for. any form of 
government, or that one perſon rather than another ſhould 
have the ſovereign adminiſtration of affairs, or have power 
over many thouſand different families who are by nature 
all equal, being of the ſame rank, promiſcuouſly born ta 
the ſame advantages of nature, and to the uſe of the ſame 
common faculties, therefore mankind is at liberty to chooſe 
what form of government they like.” | 

© God's providence or permiſſion ſuffered his own pe- 
culiar people the Jews to be under divers governments at 
divers times; as firſt under patriarchs, Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, &c. then under judges, Othniel, Ehud, and 
Gideon; then under high prieſts, Eli and Samuel; then 
under kings, Saul, David, and the reſt; then under cap- 
tains and high prieſts again, as Zorobabel, Judas Mac- 
cabeus, and his brethren; and the - government was laſtly 
taken from them, and they brought under the power of 
Rome. And that God permits ſuch magiſtrate or magiſ- 
trates as the community thinks fit to approve, is plain by 
the teſtimony of Holy Scriptures ; when God ſaid to Solo- 
mon, By me kings rule, even all the judges of the earth.“ 
Prov. viii. 16. N 

«© When the ſons of Samuel were judges over Iſrael, they 
took bribes and perverted judgment, therefore the elders. 
of Iſrael deſired Samuel to make them a king; and though 
the elders are only mentioned to have aſked a king of 

F Samuel, 
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Samuel, they ſeem to have been deputed from the whole 


congregation ; for God ſaid unto Samuel. Hearken to 
the voice of the people in all that they ſay unto thee.” 1 Sam, 
vill, 

" * Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdim, 
and wrote it in a book, and laid it up before the Lord, 
1 Sam. x. 25. It is plain the manner of the kingdom ſig- 
nifies the conſtitution of the government, by which was 
meant the conditions on which Saul was to be king, and 
they his ſubjects; for though God had given him the crown, 
it was to rule the people according to juſlice and laws.” 

After the battle between Saul and the Ammonites, 
Samuel faid to the people, Come, /et us go to Cilgal; and 
there they made Saul king before the Lord. 1 Sam. Xi. 1. 
5. 6, 7. 14, 15. Now therefore behold the king, whom 
ye have choſen, and behold the Lord hath ſet a king over 
you.” 1 Sam. Xii. 13. 3 

Theſe latter quotations are taken from the great Lord 
Somers's book called the Judgment of whole Kingdoms 
and Nations concerning the Rights of Kings and the Peo- 
ple.” This nobleman was Lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land in King William's reign, and was remarkable for his 
revolution-principles, great learning, and unſhaken integri- 
ty in public and private life. 

It does therefore from the foregoing teſtimonies appear, 
that monarchy (eſpecially a limited one, ſuch as that of 
England) is not inconſiſtent with the Holy Scriptures, as 


is fet forth in ſaid pamphlet, but that it is as pleaſing to . 


the Almighty, if agreeable to the people, as any other form 
of government, even the author's beloved republic. 
he writer next proceeds to inform his readers of the 
numerous wars and ſcenes of blood acted in England under 
their kings, and aſſerts, that Monarchy and ſuceſſion 
have laid the world in b:icod and aſbes. It is a form of go- 
vernment which the word of God bears teſtimony againſt, 
and blood will attend it.” Here are bold aſſertions indeed. 
To the latter part I have already endeavoured to make 
ſome reply, ſo far as he aſſerts it is contrary to the word 
of God; but will the author's candour permit him to in- 
form his reader of the infinite diſtractions and miſchiefs 
VVV 
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which have happened in the ancient and modern republics ? 
— Under this form there are always two parties, which 
divide the whole body of the people, and an eternal war- 
fare ſubſiſts between them for power. The conteſt js 
dreadful enough, but whichſoever party prevails, there 
is no rod heavy enough, no ſword ſufficiently ſharp, to 
puniſh thoſe whom they have ſubdued. ——It then becomes 
a many-headed monſter, a tyranny of many. | 
Let any man read with an unprejudiced eye the accounts 
which hiſtorians give us of the famous Grecian Common - 
wealths, and I will venture to ſpeak for him, that he will 
not heſtow great commendations on them. The Atheni- 
ans, a wiſe and poliſhed people, very often baniſhed their 
beſt citizens from an apprehenſion of their power—a glo- 
rious reward for a virtuous Citizen, who, as was the cafe 
in more inſtances than one, had preſerved his country from 
deſtruction. In the latter times of the Carthaginian and 
Roman republics, what conſtant ſcenes of blood and de- 
vaſtation does hiſtory preſent to us - the multitude in a 
perpetual ferment like the ocean in a ſtorm—ia a ſtorm, did 
I ſay? — like the waters of the fea, agitated by a dreadful 
whirlwing, nothing but the fury of one party encountering 
the rage of another. Every trace of humanity being hot 
loſt, men change their natures and become as fierce and ſa- 
vage as wolves and tygers. | 
t let ys deſcend nearer to modern times—let us look 

for happineſs and ſecurity in the republic of Holland, fo 
often mentioned, and fo little known—let us recolle& the 
fate of the two brothers, Cornelius 'and John de Wit, 
Dutch miniſters, who were maſſacred by the people in the 
year 1672. Holland itſelf, from being a republic, is be- 
come a dowaright ariſtocracy, Liberty did not continue 
long in that country, notwithſtanding the blood aud trea- 
ſure that were expended to acquire it. The people, fo far 
from heing free, have had no — for many years paſt in the 
election of perſons to repreſent them iu the States · Gene- 
ral, nor have they any thing to do in the forming of laws 
by which they are to be governed. Whenever one of 
them dies, the vacancy is filled up without any interference 
of the people, and this important change was made in the 
F 2a ; ſtate, 
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ſtate, becauſe of the intolerable feuds and animoſities which 
attended the elections of repreſentatives. Had they been to 
have choſen a king, what dangerous and deſtructive tu- 
mults muſt it have produced? Founded on the woeful ex- 
perience of ages, it is now become a general fixed opi- 
nion, that hereditary is preferable to eleftive monarchy, on 
account of the terrible diſorders, outrages, and confuſion 


which uſually attend the election of a king; a pregnant 
inſtance of which, in our times, is the kingdom of Po- 


land, 


In our own hiſtory, we ſee what was the effect of the 
much wiſhed for Commonwealth, after the death of the 


. tyrant Charles—it did not produce liberty—it preſently 
ended in arbitrary power. The moment almoſt after the 


reins of government fell from Charles's hands, Cromwell 
took them up, and governed the nation with abſolute ſway. 

I cannot agree with the author of the pamphlet in opi- 
nion, that this is the time to declare an independence of 
the Colonies: this ought to be the dernier reſort of Ame- 
rica, Let us not yet loſe ſight of the primary object of 
the diſpute, namely, a ſafe, honoureble, and laſting re- 
conciliation with Great Britain, until we are under a ne- 
ceſſity of doing it. If an advantageous accommodation can 
be had, and a free conſtitution for this country be eftabliſh- 
ed on mutual agreement and compact, it will be better and 
happier for us. But if juſtice is ſtill denied us, and we 
are to contend for liberty by arms, we will meet them in 
the field, and try our manhood againſt them, even to 
ſpilling the blood of every brave man we have. Should 
the miniſtry have recourſe to foreign aid, we may poſſibly 
follow their example ; and, if it be eſſential then- to our 
ſafety to declare an independence, I would willingly em- 
brace the neceſlity. | 
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EXTRACT from the Second Letter to the People 
of Pennſylvania ; being that Part of it 
which relates to INDEPENDENCY. By 4 
Writer under the Signature of CAT O. 


P ON the whole, it appears that this writer (Caſ- 
ſandra) is more an enemy to the buſineſs on which 
the Commiſſioners are to be ſent, than really appretenſive 
for our virtue. He ſeems to have drank deep of the cap of 
indeþendency ; to be inimical to whatever carries the ap- 
pearance of peace: and too ready to ſacrifice the happineſs 
of a great continent to his favourite plan. Among ſuch 
writers I pretend not to claſs myſelf; for I am bold to 
declare, and hope yet to make it evident to every honeſt 
man, that the true intereſt of America lies in reconciliation 
with Great Britain upon conſtitutional principles; and I 
can truly ſay, T wiſh it upon no other terms. 

Why the many publications in favour of independency, 
with which our preſſes have lately groaned, have paſſed 
hitherto unnoticed, I am not able to determine : but there 
are certainly times when public affairs become ſo intereſting, 
that every man becomes a debtor to. the community for his 
opinions, either in ſpeaking or writing. Perhaps it was 
thought beſt, where an appeal was pretended to be made 
to the Common Senſe of this country, to leave the people 
for a while to the free exerciſe of that good underſtanding 
which they are known to poſſeſs. Thoſe who made the 
appeal have little cauſe to triumph in its ſucceſs. Of this they 
ſeem ſenſible ; and, like true quacks, are conſtantly peſtering 
us with their additional doſes, till the ſtomachs of their 
patients begin wholly to revolt, If little notice has yet 
been taken of the publications concerning independence, it 
is neither owing to the popularity of the doctrine, the un- 
anſwerable nature of the arguments, nor the feur of op- 
poſing them, as the vanity of the authors would ſuggeſt. 
I am confident that nine-tenths of the people of Pennſyl- 
vania yet abhor the doctrine, 
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lf we look back to the origin of the preſent controverſy, 
it will appear that ſome among us at leaſt have been con- 
ſtantly enlarging their views, and ſtretching them beyond 
their firſt bounds, till at length they have wholly changed 
their ground. From the claim of Parliament to tax us, 
ſprung the firſt reſiſtance on our part ; before that unjuſt 
claim was ſet on foot, not an individual, not one of all 
the profound legiſlators with which this country abounds, 
ever held out the idea of independence. We conſidergd 
our connection with Great Britain as our chief happineſs— 
we flouriſhed, grew rich, and populous to a degree not to 
be paralleled in hiſtory, Let us then act the part of ſkilful 
phyſicians, and wiſely adapt the remedy to the evil. | 

Poſſibly ſome men may have harboured the idea of in- 
dependence from the beginning of this controverſy. .In- 


deed it was ſtrongly ſuſpected there were individuals whoſe | 


views tended that way; but as the ſcheme was not 
ſufficiently ripened, it was reckoned ſlanderous, inimical to 
America, and what not, to intimate the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
this kind. | 
Nor have many weeks yet elapſed ſince the firſt open pro- 
poſition for independence was publiſhed to the world, —By 
what men of conſequence this ſcheme is ſupported, or 
whether by any, may poſſibly be the ſubject of future 
enquiry, Certainly it has no countenance from the Con- 
greſs, to whoſe ſentiments we look up with reverence ; on 
the contrary, it is directly repugnant to every declaration 
of that reſpectable body. It would be needleſs to quote 
particular paſſages in proof of this, as they are to be met 
with in almoſt every page of their proceedings. I will re- 
fer to a few only, viz. their Reſolves, March 5, 197 5— 
their Declaration, July 6—their Addreſs to the King, 
July $— their Letter to the Lord Mayor of London-=and 
more eſpecially their Declaration for a faſt, June 12, in 
which, with the deepeſt marks of ſincerity, they call upon 
all America to join with them in addreſſing the great 
Governor of the world “ humbly beſeeching him to avert 
& the deſolating judgments with which we are threatened, 
* to bleſs our rightful ſovereign, &c. that ſo America 


* may ſoon behold a gracious interpoſition of heaven * 
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« the redreſs of her many grievances, the reſtoration 
« of her invaded rights, and reconciliation with the 
« parent ſtate, on terms conſtitutional and honourable to 
„ both,” | 

Will any one be ſo hardy as to ſay, that either the appoint- 
ment or obſervation of this ſolemn day was a mere mockery 
of heaven and earth, or even that any American joined 
in it who was not ſincere ?—I truſt not. But if multiply- 
ing authorities were of any uſe, I might add the ſentiments 
of our own Repreſentatives in aſſembly, expreſſed in the 
inſtructions to their Delegates ; the ſentiments of Mary- 
land in ſimilar inſtructions; the reſolves of New Jerſey 
and New Hampſhire; nor ſhall the much-injured province 
of Maſſachuſetts' Bay be left out of the catalogue, whoſe 
Provincial Congreſs, while yet bleeding with the wounds 
received at Lexington, thus addreſſed the inhabitants of 
Great Britain——* Theſe are marks of miniſterial ven- 
« geance againſt this colony, but they have not yet 
3 Tetached us from our royal ſovereign, &c. truſting that 
ce jn a conſtitutional connection with the mother countr 
« we ſhall ſoon be a free and happy people.” Theſe 
were the ſentiments of the colony of the Maſſachuſetts, 
ſigned by that great martyr to liberty Dr. Warren, and 
ſoon after ſealed with his blood. | 

The ſentiments of ſundry other colonies might be 
ſhewn to have correſponded with theſe.—But this letter 
has already reached its full length, I ſhall take ſome 
future oppottunity to examine the arguments which have 
been offered to induce a change of theſe ſentiments ; and 
upon the whole I doubt not to make it appear, that in- 
dependence is not the cauſe in which America is now en- 
gaged, and is only the idol of thoſe who wiſh to ſubvert 
all order among us, agd riſe on the ruins of their 
country ! 


PHILADELPHIA, 
March 21th, 1776. C A 1 O. 
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